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SCE LL ANY. 


a 
NEW 
in accordance with a time honored cus- 
tom, we salute most heartily with the gratu- 
lations of the season, the whole circle of our 
subscribers, correspondents and well wishers, 
wherever they may be, with the usual salu- 
tation, “I wish you a Harry New Year.” 
Gentle and courteons reader, many happy 
returns of the season to you! Magrall your 
sober wishes be realized—ail yoti innocent 
hopes gtatified—and all your reasonable pre- 
dictions verified. ‘This is a day of benevo 
lent wishes—a day for the exercise of the 
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Who would dare to 


look motose or ijl-natured ona day whi 


social aflections—an indispensable r 
to solid enjoyment. 
n the 
very air is votal with the musie of the heart. 
Benevolence, genuine and disinterested, 
challenges our admiration and esteem, and 
the exercise of beneficence is happiness— 
happiness both to the giver and the receiver. 
Bad as some say the world is, we can bear 
our humble testimony to the fact, that there 
are many kind, good people in it; and dark 
and miserable indeed would be the condition 
of its inhabitants, if a stream of kindness 
and good will did not, oceasio ally, glide 
softly and sv 


} 4 } . » +} lra 
den the heart during the Cilequici d 


£SCCMOs 


tly around our path, to glad- 


of life’s pilgrimage. 
But it may be asked—W hat is 


aman a happy New Year? Is it 


t to wish 
to uttera 
few words thoughtlessly with the tongue, 
without a corresponding feeling inthe heart? 
Is it to feel a periodical glow of ki 


luBeSSs 


YEAR. 


towards an individual, and never bestow one 
thought more about the wish so warmly ex- 

1? Are the words the mere offgpring 

ithout the slightest intention at 
make one eflort to secure the 
boon they supplicate ? 

a species of mockery,——mere 
course—ofiered too often without 
and heard without making any 

ssion, We may put another question : 
On what does the foyndation and smper- 
ire of human. happiness rest, or is 
thing attainable? «If attalnable at 
found in nothing but in the 
enjoyment of health, the improvement of the 
intellect, and in the cultivation of the moral 
Nincerély to wish the happiitiess 
being, is to wish that he may.be- 
come possessed of these qualities or, attri- 
butes; for, as man is physically and men- 
tally constitated by his Maker, he cannot, in 
the correct and legitimate sense of the word, 
be happy, unless he possess them. In'this 
comprehensive sénse of the term, then, we 
wish our readers “a happy new year.” 
What a train of pleasant feelings doesthe 
yory sound of the word happiness awaken 


tis to be 


faculties 


of a fellow 


in our bosoms. We are all anxious to enjoy 
it. Its attainment is the great objectwhich 
we set before us in life. The means by 
which we may be able to secure joy, or ban- 
ish sorrow from our hearts, occupy our 
thouglits by day,and our dreams during 
night. It Isa theme much talked of; 9 mark 
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93 KEW 
constantly shot at, but, alas! seldom hit. 
Byron said his young 
more unhappy than those of othermen. “I 
once attempted,” said he, “to enumerate 
the days I had lived, which might, according 
to the common use of language, be called 
happy. 
to more than eleven, and I believe I have a 
very distinct remembrance of every one. 1} 
often ask myself, whether between the pres- 
ent time and the day of my death, I shall be 
able tomake up the number to a round 
dozen.” An Arabian caliph who wrote his 
own life, declares that he had fourteen days 
of complete happiness; and Gibbon, the 
historian, says, that he had exceeded the 
Commander of the Faithful, by doubling the 
number. 

That man is ignorant of the nature of 
happiness, who imagines it to consist wholiy 
in the outward circumstances of life, which, 
being in themselves transient and variable, 
and generally dependent upon the will of 
others, can never be the true basis of solid 
satisfaction. ‘To be wealthy, to be honored, 
to be loved, or to be feared, is not always 
to be happy, and far less will a life of plea- 
sure lead to a life of happiness. 

We feel that the death of an old year, and 
the birth of a new, is a proper season for 
useful reflections. We stand, as it were, 
in sublime connexion with the pastand with 
the future. We hold the former by history 
—the latter we possess by anticipation and 
by hope. Anniversaries are mile-stones in 
the journey of life, and by looking at them 
carefully, we may see whether we are pro- 
gressing or retrograding—whether we are 
scaling the heights of virtue and the glories 
of intellect, or sinking into indifference 
and degradation. We cannot be stationary. 
The period in which we live is one of move- 
ment and progress—a period of significant 
action. The year that has just closed will 
be a memorable one for the historian. Dur- 
ing its course many a great man has fallen ; 
a Chalmers, an O'Connell, a Silas Wright, 
a Kent, and a Wilde, men great in intellect, 
as well as great in heart, have gone down 
to the tomb. It has been a year of great 
political events—great inventions—-great 
commercial disasters. We can look back 
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[ could never make them amount 
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upon many interesting periods in the history 
of the world, but the events which have 
taken place within the last quarier century, 
are remarkably distinguishedefor their num- 
ber, and for their great and striking charac- 
ter. In contemplating them, the mind feels 
anawe, and a powerful impression, similar 
to what is felt in contemplating the scenery 
of an Alpine country. Turn to which side 
we will, we see nothing bordering upon 
mediocrity. ‘The virtues and crimes, the 
wars and revolutions, the elevation and de- 
pression of men in power, the establish- 
ment and success of great religious and 
moral societies, possess a character, and are 
invested with an interest, which, taken to- 
gether, is without a parallel in the history 
of our species. Whatever may be said, 
scoffingly, or in earnest, about the march of 
intellect, the age in which we liv@ is cer- 
tainly more distinguished, than perhaps any 
other, by the march of lofty science, and the 
triumph of enlightened, religious, and moral 
principle. Even the world itself seems to 
have forebodings of a great change in way 
of amelioration ; and if we could look on 
the doings of our age with a prophetic eye, 
we should probably regard it asthe seed 
time of the world’s history. There is, at 
present, particularly in Europe, a restless- 


ness, and an apprehension in the public’ 


mind in relation to coming events, resem- 
bling in some degree, the uneasiness and 
anxiety occasioned by the atmosphere which 
is sometimes the forerunner of an earth- 
quake ; like Jerusalem, when the Redeemer 
of mankind entered it on his way to Calvary 
—the whole world seems to be moved. 

In our age, each of us bears his part in 
the development of its events, as each event 
bears its part in the development of a se- 
ries. ‘Thus each of us represents a portion 
of universal humanity, and the influence 
which he communicates to it, can never be 
extinguished, but by the extinction of the 
race. Inthis high and spiritual sense, he 
lives perpetually among men—a sublime 
and imperishable life. The individual dies, 
but the man does not; at least, no part of 
him that is necessary to society, or worthy 
to survive. We shall live and act on the 
cendition of man, and on the world’s dest iny 


cent 
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AROUND 


when w®hundred generations shall have 
While we 


survey at the beginning of another year, the 


trod on our insensible ashes. 


progress of events——-while we glory in the 
onward march of revolutions and improve- 
forget our indi iduality, or 

to the world of mankind 
ear in mind that the true idea 
1eration, is that of moral em- 

blished by moral means over 

ris of men; 


and that he who would 


isummation, must begin by 
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setting up that empire first in his own 
breast, and then extend it throughout the 
sphere of his action, over his fellow beings. 
In this voluntary moral power, exerting it- 
self in individual and associated effort, lies 
the whole philosophy of human progress. 
We might have pursued this train of thought, 
but must conclude by recommending our 
readers to peruse an article in this number, 
by an esteemed correspondent at Woodville, 
Mississippi, on “Progress, its Means and 
Mode.” 
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LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN. 


A prospect, as bright and beantiful as 
the hue of an Italian sunset, is often pre- 


sented on a summer’s eve, as the king of 


day in unobstructed splendor sinks below 
the horizon, reflecting golden rays upon the 
mirrored surface of this miniature sea. At 
night when “the sea bird has flown to its 
wave-girdled nest,” the astronomer may 
mark the various constellations, while ga- 
zing upon its quiet surface, or the pedes- 
trian find food for melancholy contemplation, 
while reciining under the mossy cypress 
which skirt its sandy shores. 

How altered the scene when the bleak 
Winter's blast comes howling from the north- 
west, lashing and beating the waters into a 
perfect foam of raging billows! ‘The con- 
trast produced by the war of elements upon 
the Erie of the South, is striking in the ex- 
treme. But yesterday so calm, so lovely, 
so peaceful—now, so raging, turbulent and 
furiously wild. How like life! How like 
the uneven tenor of the ways of man! 

This lake lies almost due north from the 
centze of the latitudinal base line of New 


: 
‘ 


‘ 


Orleans, distant nearly five miles, and divi- 
ded by a cypress swamp, crossed by occa- 
res of high ground. Its form is 
oblong, being about fifty miles from east to 
west and twenty-six from north to south ; 
its average depth two hundred yards from 
the shore and to the centre, is sixteen to 
eighteen feet. The bottom is composed of 
alternate ridges of white sand and shells, 
rather hard and sufficiently firm for good 
The tides are irregular and 
governed entirely by the course of the 
winds. Considered as an arm of the Gulf 
of Mexico, would imply a dependence upon 
that body for its supply of water, which is 
far from being correct. It is true that it 
communicates with Lake Borgne, which is 
properly an arm of the Gulf, by a bold and 
deep channel called the Rigoulets, appar- 
ently an arrangement of nature as a waste 
gate for the floods from Pontchartrain. But 
an even balance of water could always be 
afforded by the tributaries of the latter, 
which are quite important and moge numer- 
ous than is generally supposed. . 

Near the extreme western shore, about 
half a degree north of New Orleans, is a 
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the romantic Juniata. Large quantities of 
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Pear! river districts, with New Orleans; 
besides the wood, coal, sand, and lumber 
trad ich is constantly increasing. 
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he village of Covington, situated upon 
the Bogue Falia, eighteen miles above Lake 
Ponichartrain, has for many years enjoyed 
intenior, and is 

land, in the 
Midst ol a pure and healthy atmosphere; 


water is abundant, and there ar 





i ve ics to interesta 
\ recreation from the active 
( . city life, 

down the meanderings of this 
reniat id within two miles of the 


lake, the town of Madisonville, located 
upon the west bank, with its beautiful 
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hery, presents & 
very enchanting view to the lover of nature, 
space of three miles 
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combined navies of the world. Almost 
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cottages, form a beautiful coup d’eil, ren- 
dering the prospect pleasant and attractive. 
These places are the resort of many citi- 
zens of New Orleans during the summer 
hs, and could be rendered by far the 
most agreeable watering places in the 
South by a little well directed enterprize. 
Progressing towards the last, several beau- 
tiful bayous present themselves to view, 
until the marshy prairie, mingling with the 
rising flopd, annihilates terra firma. ( 





PROGRESS—ITS MEANS 


AND MODE. 


BY 3. W. B., OF 


WOODVILLI 


Ts has been called the age of Steam, 
and many and bitter have been the objurga- 
tions hea ped upon it for its mercenary, mec- 
chanical, and ee and pursuits. 
There is as much of ignorance as cant in 
the censure; ignorance of the deeper work- 
f the general mind, and of the distine- 
tive thoughts of the leading thinkers of our 

cant, inasmuch as it is, for thes most 
but the unmeanine, parrot-lil 
ses, which have been iis 
ips of the self-appointed oracles of 
but the coalescent 
; on life’s seething ocean. 
It is true that associatic 


merred the man in the ma 


who have seen 


of being, individuality of character was 1 
Jost; and Man became, not a unity perfect 
viceroy 


Lichteous) 
y streneth 
{ nilij—resp nsi \ 
and alone, swal lowed it in 


some variation of ex- 


n, and is, an almost irre- 
> jn our age of diffusion, of 


erite 
PULLEY, 


towards 


sorption of the one in the many, of the man 
in the multitude. ‘This has been, and toa 
great extent is yet, the age of associated 
ellort, as it is called—of corporations, secu- 
iar and religious, soulless and irresponsible, 
jealous of independence, as they are idola- 
trous of subordination. Thus the individ- 
ual power,which is the idol of the chronicler 
he genius of the legend, which 
an the type and exponent of 
!l nigh been drowned in the 
tinguishable mediocrity. And 
ibution of responsibility, no 
feels. bound to leave the ranks 
| phalanx, in the prosecution of 
se, however tardy or ill-directed 

» the march of the multitude. 
times are changing. Men are 
to look through the fog of con- 
joint and combined responsibility, to single, 
and definite, and personal responsibility. 
Associations are no Jonger, to all, the dead 
sea receptacle of the Jordan of living wa- 
ters which flow and swell in every man’s life, 
without issuance or outlet, girt in by seared 
rocks and sandy deserts :—but rather like 
that Alpine lake, sweet Constance, into 
which, {rom unsunned gorges gushes the 
river of German song, there opening its bo- 
» a wider heaven—the mirror of moun- 
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tains, blessing with its beauty the dwellers 
on its ae BG, . thing of beauty and a joy 
forever: But not there to dwell 
shut in only to charm the herdsman and 
fiect the clouds,—but onward, onward, with 


forever, 


re- 


arrowy speed it leaps the mountain barrier, 
to lave the walls of cities, to water the vine- 
yard of the husbandman, to lift the lilly in 
some sunny eddy, to rend the rocks that man 
may pass on life’s great errand. ‘Thus 
the Association should not, and does net 
longer absorb, and compass, and shut in th 
man. 

And there are 
of their kind, who 
manhood from these reservoirs of indiscrim- 
inate souls, to think and act for itself; as to 
God and its own consciousness, it is singly 
and unsustained responsible. The demand 
isfor Thought; and formuie which have 
become hoary with the moss of ages 
in the hawe « yf prescriptive ¢ -peabees are 
now challenged at their very threshold, by 
those who require other warranty dan that 


Time, before they yield their adherence. 
“by what 


t] ose. the proper t ach rs 


> this spirit ol 


are e voking 


;, clad 


r 
i 

aR vg 
Quo warranto, authority,” has 
Bt 
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irtled the minions of reverend wrong, 


ing in torpid security about the fanes of 


their voiceless idol, whose garniture has be- 


come as sereasamummy’s. Man isrisine 


in his God-given dignity ont demands 


hearing of the self-appointed arbiters of the 





world’s great controyersy. The old-time 
Mother of devotion has been ejected from 
her parental throne, and now we must /now 
before we will worship. 

And here, in the matterof indi | power 
and responsibility; in the existence of an 


acknowledged and heaven-selected leader- 
ality—- 


and consciousness of worth— 


ship—-genial and promotive of true equ 


self-respect 
the true aristocracy—the best governing, 


and for the pp: hese we recognise the 


Means and the Mc 


Tt is a cause of 


xe of £ Prout SS, 


Again: gratulation anda 


deep joy, that amid all the babel jargonings 


of errors and dogmas and interests, the « spirit 
of worship, true in its heavenwar 1 tenden- 


cy, and to its heavenward tendency, has 
found strength and warmth—vital heat, and 
often aggressive power, in the 
and blind gods which have been presented 
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God’s bre ae man became 


year nin 





Because by 
a living soul, in 
So 


the image and likeness of his Creator. 





the African, with his monkey skin fetish; 


the Chinese with his monstrous manikin; 


his medicine bag and bum. 


the Indian 


with 






tg the Calmue with his praying 
in ship a higher, recognise a 
ing personal responsibility. And 
alias 


e insige 
skin; we haye 
ing out prayers 


uble and. noisy 


we too have our fetish, mor 
nt than the 
our praying windmills 
at set 
clacking. 
When 
clare hi 

But as we ae said by implication, there 
are omens of go x] all around us. The fel- 
low of the monkey skin has heen recognised 
on ‘de back of the chattering denizen of the 
its power to frighten ; the 


nificar monkey 

,» oI ind 
seasons with most yo! 
W eC vors}ii p 


and whence shall 


an unknown God! 
a Paul come to de- 


m unto us 


bush, and has lost 
oak and ash, which in wide gyrations ground 
out perpetual intercession with Heaven, 
have been recognised in the more sonorous 
and sweet voices of hymning winds throngh 
bowing tree tops, and man has worshipped 
God spirit and im 
truth; seeing there His bright and glorious 
-elf-manifest And the lawn and the 
long face, the pallium and the stole—what 
are these but the oak, and ash, and monkey 
who have gotten beyond the 

3 and snails, and raw horse- 
in all things we are. too su 
“We worship we know not 
what, though Ged be not far from every one 


in his own temples, in 


ations. 


Skins ol men, 
eating of lizar 
: 


flesh. Aye, “ 


rstitious 


Symbols are good, associations are good, 
These 
ottering infancy of 

ship. And when, 
lolent with rich and kindling feelings, 


all, or the best. 
the t 
human thought and wors 


but they are not the 
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teeming and fertile of thoughts, emotions, 
ind aspirations, which make us wise, vastly 
do they conduce to our happiness. Bat let 
us beware lest they betray a higher than 
I iness: for there is, thank God, “there 
is in man a higher than love of happiness.” 


‘He can do without happiness”—pass a8 
“and find blessedness.” 
“ Was it 
, that 


implying hazard, 
Says Carlyle, in continuation: 
not to preach forth this same Higher 
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sages and martyrs’—the Paul we have 
prayed for—the Priest and the Poet in all 
times had spoken and suffered, bearing tes- 
timony through life and through death to 
the God- 





ike that is in man; and that in the 
God-like only he hath strength and freedom.” 
Think of it, oh, think of it! Man, thou whose 
soul is seamed and scarred by the lava floods 
passion; think of it 


whose very sleep the dagger of revenge is 


of bursting 


man, in 


clutched—-whose malice burns even at the 
1 } 


festive board ; bowed un- 


f id thou who art 
der the accumulations of sorrows and mis- 
alone in 


od 
wa, 


fortune, the isolation of an un- 


congenial cr where daily thou dost 


} 7 + } ha > . *) 
meet the wrong-doer and thy wronge-doer— 


think of it and be astonished, think of 


and be strong: hou mayest love with 
its injuries, and because of its injuries.— 
But to preach forth this highest trath, a 
greater than the world-spurning Zeno was 
Our hichest Or- 


pheus walked in Judea eighteen hundred 
] 


needed, and he was sent. 


years ago. His sphere-melody, flowing in 


wild native notes, took captive the ravished 


é . 
souls of 


men; and being of a truth sphere, 
melody still flows and sounds, though now 
with thousand fold accompaniments and rich 
symphonies, through all our hearts, and 
modulates and divinely leads them.” 

Thus speaks the Iconoclast of sham and 
cant; dethroning and stripping to its ugli- 
ness 2 “ Veiled Prophet” in the oppressions 
and discords of a falsely constituted society ; 
and that he has an audience, eager, respon- 
sive, reflective, is auspice, and omen, and 
warrant of Progress. 

Once again, hopeful though solicitons, 
anxious though assured, we look out over 
the world’s great battle field for indications 
of good to the cause of man, and we see 
Christianity releasing itself from the thral- 
dom of schools and creeds, and speaking in 
tones of irresistible sweetness in the life of 
a Channing, an Arnold, a Gurney. 

And here let all true philanthropists take 
their stand. In Christianity is found the 
chief element of the world’s progress, or 
rather in every thing that prospers the race, 
in every thing that makes man hopeful and 
triumphant in labor, is found the spirit of 


Christianity, That spirit which exorcised 


jealous 


ne 
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the thirty thousand demons worshipped as 
gods ; which quenched the fires of Moloch 
and purified the fanes of Serapis; which 
silenced the oracles of Delphos, and robbed 
Trophonius of his gloomy horrors; which 
revealed in the clear light of day the dark 
traditionary truths shadowed and shrouded 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, proclaiming in 
tones that made the Pantheon tremble, the 
immortality of the soul and the responsibil- 
ity of man. The spirit that survived the- 
fires of ten persecutions, and finally sub- 
dued its tyrant by the meekness of its en- 
durance and the patience of its love; the 
spirit that sheltered in its sanctuary op- 
pressed humanity during the iron age of 
baronial sway—glorious, beautiful, mighty 
in her true democracy. The spirit that 
gave home and welcome to the flying 
Greeks, scattered by the onslanght of Mos- 
lem hordes, burthened with the precious 
freight of their paternal literature—with 
Homer and Plato, with Aristotle and De- 
mosthenes, and nursed in the silence and 
obscurity of monastic cells, the flickering 
taper of science and letters, safe from the 
gusts that swept like torrid tornadoes from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic, from the Rhine to 
the Jordan. 


4) 
ith th 


And again—and not irconsis- 
tent w e foregone—when the sanctua- 
ry became a prison and the nurse became a 
stepmother, this same spirit, op- 
pressed beneath the gathered wrongs of a 
thousand years, exploded like a mine, cast- 





ing monks and monistaries, popes and pre- 
lates to the four winds of heaven, letting in 
the genial light of that truth which makes 
free, upon the besotted ignorance that had 
so long enslaved the nations; which speak- 
ing throueh Wiclif, and Luther, and Ar- 
nold of Brescia, made Leo and his minions 
quail ; that in our day has locked the wheels 
of Juggernaut, scaled the wal! of China, 
and girdled the earth with hymns of Chris- 
tian worship! But what has it nof done, 
and what may it not do? 

To this influence—the omnipresent and 
irresistible influence of Christianity, we 
might point the desponding patriot, the 
rebuffed philanthropist, as furnishing the 
means, and to this brief recapitulation as 
furnishing the history and guaranty of the 
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final triumph of truth and virtue, gi 
Progress its means, node and obj 
T ; ' op ee Pee | 
We say omnipresent and irresistible, and 


not in the tone of a bigot or mere religion- 
ists, but in the broad and catholic spirit 


philanthropist, a student of the world’s his- 
tory, and hopeiui specuiator and participant 


of its progress. And deny it who may, 
that influence is felt in its conservative and 
impelling character, wherever a family 
meets at the fireside, wherever a spire 
stands the silent remembrancer of the mis- 
sion of Jesus, wherever the newspaper 
spreads its ample page. 

As attendant — the Christian reli- 
gion, and indeed growing out of it, another 
powerful and increasingly powérfal means 
of Progress, is the steady and informed ad- 
vancement of true democratic principles 
bringing in their train a clearer inderstand- 
ing of the importance of the, ballot-box, 
and the importance of one vote in the 
myriads which crowd that box; the still 
wider diffusion of intelligence, the his! 
elevation of the general level; and attend- 
ant upon all this, a sense of personal worth 
and dignity, a refinement of taste, a scorn 
of meanness, an admiration of true excel- 
lence, a perspicacity that looks through de- 
ception—aye, that sharp touch of truth 
which transforms to his true satanic ugli- 
ness, the toady demagogue sitting squat at 
the ear of the people. This advancement 
of democratic principles brings also a rey- 
erence of man,as man. Its advocate recog- 
nises all as belonging to the same great 
brotherhood; recognises the rights of all, 
labors for all, receives in its fullest and most 
unrestricted sense, without gloss or adapta- 
tion, the reiterated truism, that “alZ7 men 
are born free and equal”—one of those 
truths which men “ write for, fight for, die 
for, do anything but live for,”\a trath which 
is so true that mon suffer it to lie dull and 
torpid in the “ dormitory of the soul, side by 
side with the most despised and exploded 
errors.” And this is the democracy whose 
law is Progress,and which is to conquer the 
world, and with “ victories no less renowned 
than those of war.” 


In a pleasant and profitable discussion of 


the various influences operating beneficially 


ee ee 





iv i Na irat 
: , 
Wol society, with one 10 Wa 19 
! »his i ] una vl W 
| beautiful in ifs infennousne 
a sata Was biessed in its conudence, 
; L % lates a 
1c remarked to the writer, that in the legal 
ASS ab. aor. 
profession i sted one of the chief conserya- 
tive influences which could check the sub 
. 1 . ¥ 70 Ae 
versive march of the radicalism of our day, 


and give steadiness ss" direction to the 
spirit of Progtess, which must and will find 
utterance and expression. It isa remark 
worth consideration. The reason of ity 
truthfulness is readily perceived. 

May the writer, who is no lawyer, be al 

red an opinion and the expression of it? 

He who studies law as a science, who 
revards its whole, when so viewed, as the 
hichest attainment of the human mind, who 
looks beyond pleas and declarations, beyond 
briefs and points, beyond its pettifogging 
possibilities, and its treacherous trickeries, 


finds 


in that study an enlanaeae of mind, 
a growth and expansion of intellect in the 
eflort to reach its ulti imate truths, to com 


prehend its universal principles—attains 4 
i ] 


point, and delicacy of menial actmen,s 
subtilty and exhau: intellectual 


analysis which no other science affords, tm 


tive 


ee 


-* 


less it be t he science of Astronomy. 

But, to attain this, the student must go 
beyond Blackstone and Philips, beyond Ste 
ph ens and Starkie, beyond the mere officinl 
drudgery, the cramming for the one emer 
gency before the box or the bench. He mus 
delve into the profoundest depths of th 
laws of Nature as affecting social relations; 
he musf follow out in their utmost tenuity 
the influences which have been inwoven 
into the very woof of society, and are no¥ 
lost in the : of the fabric 5 ” must 


ing out of E.tho | slowing ge BK De, takine 
form and fitness under the blows of a stem 
and imprescient necessity ; he must master 
the intricate multiplicity of Pandects anl 
Insti sages of a Tribonian and a Littleton; 
he mnst watch the tentative steps of young 
experience in tie first sropings after truth 
In a word, he must understand the philoe 
ophy of history, the philosophy of soci 
organization, of a changeful and elaste 
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PROGRESS—ITS MEANS AND MODE. 
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civilization, before he can clearly apprehend 
the philosophy of law, and its influence as 
an element of conservative Progress. 

It is with a feeling of joy and confidence, 
and profound respect, that this influence is 
acknowledged ; for he must be a very hope- 
ful or a very blind observer, who does not 
see that all such influences are needed, and 
will be still more so, before our century 
shall have reached its climacteric. ‘The 
old Jandinarks of society are already sub- 
merged by the gathered and gathering wa- 
ters of popular will, run mad in excess of 
its own untrammelled power; and we find 
the wrecks of many fond hopes and elabor- 
ated schemes, structures which have engag- 
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, class, nali consumere fruges, who with vel- 


vet hands and vermiel check, nurse their 
sickly gentility—the sycophants of wrath 
or vampires of dullness. 

Yes, toil—the primeval curse, done with 
manly energy and for good objects, is robbed 
of its accursing terror, and becomes man’s 
chiefest benison. ‘Toil, not merely and en- 


. tirely physical, for man is a living soul as 
» well asa beautiful animal, marvellous in 


ed the profoundest thoughts of the amplest 
minds, and over which in the triumphs of : 


impossibilities mastered, they have shouted 
their Lureka—wrecks, mere wrecks, rari 
nantes in gureiie vasio: schisms in church 
and state, the patriot merged in the partizan ; 
truth and honesty foregone for trickery ; 
fanaticism, with impious hands, plundering 
heaven’s dread arcana; an arrogant assump- 
tion of responsibility in the decision of 


structure. And that labor is not to be light- 
ly reckoned which in weariness and watch- 
ing, by sunlight and by starlight, works out 
the great principles which guide nations, 
and stand the landmarks of mankind amid 
the swellings of popular phrensy, amid the 
Vandal dovastations of ignorance triumph- 
ant. Moses, in the voiceless depths of the 
Midian desert, working out the problem of 
Hebrew nationality in the caverns of Horeb, 
and in the presence of the burning bush; 
Solon, sailing from his own seagirt Salamis, 
to gather wisdom and wealth in forcign 


> lands—a commercial adventurer, a studious 


questions which God has left for his own : 
high chancery ; meager but earnesily pros- ‘ 


ecuted attempts to remodel society, as if it 
were a thing of freak and caprice, and had 
not its own eternal laws, as well as the 
glorious stellar universe—both harmonious 


amid their eccentricity, definite amid their ; 


variant phases. These are the driftwood 


ne 


on the surface, showing the tendency of the | 
current, and the devastation it has wrought : 


and may yet work, if unchecked and un- 
guided. 

To the law, treating of wrongs and their 
remedies, of rights and their co-ordinate 
privileges and duties, we confidently appeal 
for such an adjustment as shall preserve the 
social continuity and promote the social 
progress—for the law “looks before and 
after,” from principle to its application, 
from the instance to the generalization. 
Another indication for good, another whole- 
some influence operating steadily, quietly , 
and certainly, is the increased estimate had 
of the dignity and necessity of Jabor, the 
manliness of toil; and by converse, the 


worthlessness—worse, the wickedness of that 
Vou. L 2 


mn we 


statesman; Numa, drinking in health, and 
wisdom, and worship, by the fountain of 
igoria, awed by the consciously felt, though 
invisible presence of the omnipresent Gud; 
Jesus, the God man, the mighty counsellor, 
the lawgiver of Shiloh, whose long appren- 
ticeship was spent in daily toil, and with 
whom angels held communion on that drear 
and terrible mountain, when ecarth’s last 
and strongest influences were conquered, 
and he gave himself fully and with clear 
insight to the work appointed him—his 
Father’s will; Luther, macerated by seli- 
inflicted torture and starvation, climbing to 
the light of trath on bared knees but with 
bandaged eyes ;—“ foreshadows, say rather, 
foresplendors of that truth, and beginning 
of truths fell wysteriously upon his soul, 
like soft streamings of celestial music, to 
his too exasperated heart came that Evan- 
gile’: The just shall live hy faith! Then 
was his eyesight unsealed, and his heart set 
flaming in a light sea of celestial wonder. 
Then he saw through every star, through 
every grass blade, and most of all, through 
every living soul, the glory of a present 
God was beaming; that this fair universe, 
even in the meanest portion thereof, is in 
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very deed the star-domed city of God!” Aye, 
Carlyle! and thou too, art of the number. 
Yes, Moses, and Solon, and Numa, and Py- 
thagoras, and Zoroaster, and Jrsvs, and 
Mahomet, and Luther, and Wesley, and 
Chalmers—these are the great pioneers of 
thought, these have fixed or illustrated the 
everlasting principles of law, of religion, of 
right; these are the head-workers of the 
world, the guides of after, of all ages, whose 
names are talismans of power, controlling 
the fieree spirits of disorganization, and 
making theif aids and willing ministers of 
good. These are the leaders of Progress, 
true to God and therefore true to man, who 
hold with the old monks that “work is wor- 
ship”—Laborare est orare. 

And, as has been intimated, the succes- 
sion and continuity have not been lost in the 
thousand changing aspects of circumstance 
and society, but ever as was the emergency 
so was the man. Truth has never been 
without her witnesses, Richt has never long 
wanted a champion. We have mentioned 
a Luther whose “words were half battles,” 
dethroning a spiritua! despotism which had 
gathered about it the prestige of a thousand 
years of undisputed sway—the occasion de- 
manded a Luther, and God sent him fresh 
from the coinage of hisown mint. Political 
liberty was outraged by star-chamber edicts, 
as despotic as the rescripts.of the Roman 
emperors; the people were robbed under 
the guise of benevolences, ship-money and 
commuted subsidies, and a Cromwell emerg- 
ed from the obscurity and unos‘entatious in- 
dependence of a homely life, to break the 
sceptre and crush the crown of the faithless 
and dishonored Stuart. France, trampled on 
and wronged in a thousand ways, her labo- 
rious, uncomplaining millions recognised 
but as the despised instruments of avarice, 
or ostentation, or ambition, or licontious- 
ness—with the roar of a tigress robbed of 
her young; aye, with the yell of the ont- 
raged throttling the oppressor—more terri- 
ble, more vindictive—she sprang upon her 
tyrants, and all the gauds of courtly luxury 
were dabbled in gore. Then was heard the 

voice of a Mirabeau and a Danton ringing 
like a war-clarion through the halls of Con 
vention, in tones of native sovereignty, and 
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found an echo in the hearts of listening 
thousands who rose in astonishment to hear 
themselves révarded as mer. ‘Then they 
began to feel stealing in quickening cur- 
rents along their torpid veins, the first con- 
sciousness of 


The might that stumbers in a peasant’s arm.”” 


sut instances need not be accumulated. 





In every age of the world there have been 
men, watchful of the rights and hopefal of 
the progress of their kind; whom tyranny 
could not daunt, office could not bribe, self- 
ishness could not seduce ; men who find or 
make oceasion for good in all the cirenm- 


stances of theirtimes. ‘These are they who 


the cause of the dumb 


are ever vindicating 
million who do the world’s drudgery—cheer- 
ino tem in their silence and darkness, with 
the hope and assurance that “ilere is a 
cood time coming.” We hear them in the 
marts of business, and from the scholastic 
cloister, urging upon those who, gowned 
and gorged, forgot their miss'..1as ambas- 
sadors of him who said, “ Ye are my breth- 
ren’—urging with argument, and entreaty, 
and menace—the righteous menace of in- 
tolerable wrong, the brotherhood of man, 
the responsibility of man for men; reiterat- 
ing in new circumstances and in every con- 
nexion, that commandment which needs 
perpetual enforcement, and which ei::/iteen 
hundred years have /eit as new and beauti- 
ful as it was when uttered: “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another.” Here, in a word, are the means 
and mode of Progress, something wiser than 
all the sayings of Smith, Malthus, or Mills, 
of Bentham, Fourier, or Owen. 

Conceive, for a moment, the fulfilment of 
this brief injunction, within nominal Christ- 
endom. Can we suppose that Ireland would 
have just buried her million of famine 
stricken children; that every ship from her 
shores for months past, would have been, 
and still be, a lazar house of pestilential 
horrors? Would gaunt and squalid want 
beseech us by its rags and wretchedness 
for help? Would deformity be at a pre- 
mium, and a cancerous sore a sinecure? 
Would the “song of the shirt” find so many 
weeping readers in our country, even, 80 
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full-fed and so complacent over its flesh- 
* though the tears sifill cost 
" Woul d there exist a1 
jnstitution whose my name we mention 


with bated breath and anxiouseye? , Would 
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a meal $ nonge us an 


the clangor oi arms, the sliriek o the ' woun- 
I he wail f the be reave ed, from | N vara 
Cruz—ah, true cross !—rise in one 

! and reverberating burst to heaven’s 
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acainst the cowardice of 
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the church of Cl 


irist, with whom was left 
as a trustee, this legacy, this new com- 
mandment. 

But despite all these and greater discour- 
avements, there are those who believe “there 
is a good time and add works to 
ve confic 
e ultimate 
which expand 


—s ” 
coming, 


their faith; who ha lence in man’s 
attainment of t! limit fixed by 


God—a limit as he advan- 


ces, and to advance forever in his law. 
The 


1ese are the apo:tles of Progress we allu- 


ded to at first; men who have been among 
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us, And are among us now, Pp rha Ss, rejes ved 
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I elr own, but aiterwards to be crowne 

, area : eaten tad 
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like; men whom the whagine of public 
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mi, 80 called, cannot silence, whom 
obloqry cannot irritate, snecrs ¢ ash 
— cannot alarm, gold cannot bribe; 
who feel, and re _ with swell heart 


‘ais firm resolve , wien he says: 


“Be thou like the firs thou like 


heroic Paul ; 


If a free thought seek expression, speak it 


t Apostles: be 


ae: 

bolaly, 
speak it all: 

Face t' ‘ne enemies, accusers,—scorn the prison, 
rack, 

And if tl 


leave the rest to God.” 


or rod, 


1ou hast Trurm to utter, speak—and 





As we sa 


. ‘ 
silence and 


, they are at work, perhaps in 
adness, yet with hope. And 
work tells, In the deep seclusion of 
private life, a true soul reads, and hears, 
and takes courage, and lives up to his pur- 
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oicing in the fact—indeed, in the 
consciousness, that the most notable praise 
of Christianity, whose law and life is love, 
is its fit to benefit, to elevate, and to hu- 
manizc, so to speak, the undistinguishable 
mass of mankind; and their Christianity is 
not confused in metaphysical subtleties, and 
damnatory dogmas, and complex inconsis- 
tencies, having but these two articles to 
their creed: 

I. Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, 
with all thy sou!, mind, and strength: And, 

If. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 


le 


pose, r 


st 


Then, finally: should omens of evil gather 
round us darker than those which have 
vart cur sky—than civil wrong, 
echoed, than moral bank- 
, than social oppression, than aggres- 
1 lefaulting, than! moral 
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cowardice—should a worse evil than any 
F », than all of these in their gathered 
throw its baleful shadow about 

ut for the time, heaven's bles- 

sed light and influence, let us not despair— 


we will not despair. 

To use the words of Channing, ever trust- 
ful and strong, “with a faith like his who 
ure the way for the great De- 
1 I can say, ‘the kingdom of 
reign of justice and disinter- 
ested love, ‘is at hand, and all flesh shall 
* God.’ I know, and re- 
that a power mightier than 
sand oppressions of ages, is 


came io pre} 
liverer, I fi 

heaven,’ the 
see the salvation of 
joice to know, 
the prejudic« 

working on ear.h for the world’s redemption 
of christian truth and good- 


Snes 
ness. It dese 


—the power 
cended from heaven in the 
person of Christ. It was manifest in his 
life and death. From his cross it went 
forth contnern and to conquer. Its mis- 
sion is to ‘preach deliverance to the captive, 
and set at liberty them that are bound.’ It 
has opened many a prison door; it is or- 
dained to break every chain. I have faith 
in its triumphs. I do not, cannot despair.” 














THE PERAMBULATOR. 
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Ir is more particularly the province of 
the poet to describe country scenes and 
rural beauties. The deep green forest, and 


the forest trees —the varegated hues of » 


autumn--the murmuring of the brook—the 
glistening of the morning dew upen the 
grass—the light of the rising sun as it gilds 
the tree tops--the songs of birds and the 
coming of “ still evening on”--these are all 
the property and possession ef your poetizers 
and poctasters, and the philosophical peram- 
bulator, who desires more of fact than fancy, 
will have hard work to catch hold of sach 
an “airy nothing” as a dew drop trembling 
on a blade of grass, or some such poetical 
nonentity. 

I begin my wanderings with this busy 
city. Indeed, every place trodden by the 
foot of man, has claims to our interest and 
regard, and those who have leisure and a: 
interest in such things, may walk abroad 
with pleasure and return home laden with 
instruction. When we consider how many 
are the varicties of men, and the varying 
occupations of a large city-—-vo many wants 
to be supplied, so many luxuries to be ob- 
tained, so many people, and of so many 
sorts, we cannot deny that there is ample 
room fer one who walks about with his eyes 
open, and his curiosity awake, to excite 
amnsement as well as inicrest. 

Walk down upon the Levee, for instance, 
and grect your eyes with one of the most 
immense produce depots in the world, and 
sure here is subject for thought and exami- 
nation. Piles upon piles of cottun bales, 
almost a square mile of them, from Missis- 
sippi; hogsheads of sugar and barrels of 
molasses from Louisiana; whole acres ef 
pork in barrels {from Ohio and Indiana ; bar- 
rels of whiskey and kegs of lard, also froin 
the “up couniry;” whole mountains of 


bagging .and rope from Kentucky; pyra- 


mids of pig lead from Missouri—here is 
enough to set one to thinking, sure, and 
were we disposed to let our minds run into 
political economy, we might indulge, right 
merrily, in visions of national greatness, 
present and prospective. 

And, then, the huge steamboats that line 
the wharves, looking like great giants, as 
they are, to walk upon the water “like 
things of life!’ Any one, young. or old, 
who gazes for the first time on a steam 
engine in motion, without being prepared 
for such a sight, would be lost among rods 
and cylinders, revolving wheels, and heav- 
ing levers, groaning ax!cs and hissing steam: 
he confounds the cfiect and the cause; he 
is astonished and perplexed, but is not made 
viser. But let any one familiar with the 
engine, explain to him the principle of its 
action, so that he can distinguish between 
the meve machine and the mighty energy 
that keeps it in motion, and how different 
will be the amount of his pleasure and 
pretit. —_— 

Well, from where I sit and write, in 
Canal sirect, I see a line of high posts, 
paiuted white, planted within the past week 
in the centre of the banquette. 

“Q, they are the Telegraph posts,” some 
one says, “I asked the workman, and he 
told me so.” 

That is very true, they are the Telegraph 
posts, but can you tell how this Telegraph 
is to operate? Perhaps you cannot—there 
are very few who really do understand the 
principle of Morse’s Magnetic Telegraph. 
I recollect, last ycar, hearing a gentleman 
say, that it was a wonder to him how it 
happened, the written letter which was 
hurried along the wires at sacha rate, was 
not all torn to pieces, especially as it had 
to go under water in crossing a river! I 
should wonder so too: but the gentleman, 
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THE PERAMBULATOR. 


RARER OO 
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although a member of the legislature 


; 


for some dozen years, was more skilled in ‘ 
politics than science, and he knew that in- ; 


telligence was communicated along the 
wires in some way or vther, but how, 


except in the shape of a written letter, he ; 


could not tell for his life. 

It is wonderful to think of a man sitting 
quietly in his office in New York city, hold- 
ing “sweet converse” with another in New 
Orleans, fully one thousand miles or more 
distant, in the most direct line practicable 
for « communication to be made. Yet won- 
derful as this is, it is true, or will be true in 
the course of a month or so, for you see the 
posts are already erected in the city of New 
Orleans for the purpose. | recollect con- 
versing with a friend, not long since, on the 
wonders of this insianlaneous intercourse 
between New York city and Buflalo—indi- 
viduals conversing together from these 
extreme points, four hundred miles apart, 
with all the readiness of friends sitting to- 
gether in the same room. 

“How did you say, sir,” said a good old 
lady sitting by, “ these men held this talk ?” 
“By lightning, ma’am,” was my reply. 

Her only answer was a very significant 
shake of the head, expressive of entire in- 
credulity in such stories. And yet I had 
told no more than truth—a troth which 
becomes simple and comprehensive enough 
in the light of science, but which, to the 
uninstructed is quite unintelligible. 

There sits the agent of the Telegraph in 
his office in New York, and by simply touch- 
ing an ivory key of the size of a dime, 
with his finger, he* sends his communica- 
tions to Boston or Buffalo, to Philadelphia 
or to Washington City, as he may desire. 
Traly this is “taking the wings of the 
morning” and flying to the uttermost parts of 
the very earth. One seems almost to fancy 
the days of Aladdin and his Wonderful 
Lamp, about to be verified. To pick upa 
castle and carry it off by night, some hun- 
dreds of miles, as the readers of the Ara- 
bian Night’s Entertainments will remember 
was said to have been done in days long 
ago, seems hardly less incredible than the 


instantaneous intercourse of distant places - 


here spoken of. 


——— 
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Besides the lighining principle, upon 
which this mysterious communication is 
made, knows no delay on account of space 
or distance—a thousand miles or a thousand 
inches, ’tis all one with the powers of elec- 
tricity, for by this it is effected: neither 
does it lay by on account of storms or bad 
roads, as mail coaches do. By night and 
by day, through rain, darkness and storm, 
the winged messenger, a greater than Mer- 


eel 


cury—and Mercury, it will be remembered 


was the messenger of the very gods—car- 
ries onward his intelligence and spreads 
rapid intercourse among men. 

Well, after » while, the magnetic wires 
of the 'T'’clegraph will pass along the streets 
of New Orleans, and the people will begin 
to enquire “how the thing does work, any 
how ?” Suppose then I explain the matter a 
little in advance of the interest which must 
and will be excited upon the subject. 

Dr. Franklin made many experiments and 
discoveries in electricity, more than a han- 
dved years ago. A man named Galvani, 
discovered also, a good many years ago, that 
if a piece of zine and a piece of copper 
were made to touch, and were then dipped 
into a vessel containing sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitrol) and water, that a shock would 
be communicated along a wire, passing off 
from them. And if these plates of copper 
and zinc, were sufficiently large and of suf- 
ficient number, the process would produce 
a spark of fire at the extremity of the wire. 
This is galvanism: and the aparatus used is 
called a galvanic battery. You frequently 
hear of it being used to excite the nerves 
and the muscles of those who have been 
executed upon the gallows. Sometimes 
they use silver in place of copper, as Mr. 
Morse does in his Telegraph, and the appara- 
tus he has to scatter intelligence abroad as 
swifty as the winged lightning itsclf, is fifty 
glass tumblers, in which are placed the coil 
of zine and silver. 

It is a fact of importance in the under- 
standing of this matter, to bear in mind that 
the effect of the process above named is @ 
shock along the line of wire, and that dis- 
tance, be it ever so great, is traversed by 
this marvellous flaid—call it galvanism, or 
call it electricity, or what you please, for no 
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one can ascertain the difference between 
them—I say, that the stream of magnetism, 
or galvanism, or electricity, flies instanta- 
neously to the extremity of the wire, wheth- 
er it be ten feet or ten miles, or a hundred, 
or athousand, ’tis all the same thing. So, 
then, a line of wire from New York to New 
Orleans will convey the effect of a shock 
from one place to the other by the process 
I have already detailed. It was also the 
discovery of a chemist in Copenhagen, a 
few years ago, that if this wire, along which 
the current of magnetism is made to pass, 
be coiled around a piece of iron it becomes 
@ magnet, and wil! powerfully attract steel. 

So much then you understand ; now bear 
in mind another fact connected with the 
subject, and you will have the basis on 
which our distinguished countryman, Pro- 
fessor Morse, has erected his most wonder - 
ful invention. This fact is, that by the in- 
stantaneous removal of the zine and silver, 
as referred to, from the mixture of the acid 
and water, at once the magnetic power of 
the iron ceases, and it will attract steel no 
more. It issimple now to the imagination 
of any one, that if a small bar of steel be 
set so as to move upon a pivot within reach 
of the iron so magnetised, a motion can be 


effected: and by causing the stream of 
electricity to cease to flow, the motion of 
the steel bar becomes subject to the will of 


the operator, who may be a thousand miles 
off. Do you understand it ? 
Supposefthen, at the other end of this 
steel bar, which I told you werke 
pivot like a boy’s see-saw, there sliwuid be 


i upon a 


attached a rod with a pointed end, and that 
this point should be made to indent a strip 
of paper, don’t you see that the man a thou- 
sand miles off could make his mark? An 
alphabet agreed upon between the Tele- 
graphic agents is then the medium of intel- 
ligence from one to the other. 
the metal into the acid would produce two 
shocks, and consequently two indentations 
of the pointed rod upon the paper—well, 
Jet this stand for A: three such touches 
might be for O, and only one for E. A 
touch, and little interval between, and then 
two more in rapid succession, might consti- 
tute B,or D,and so on; by a conventional ar- 


‘Two dips of 
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niiatiiletaaiiaiatiaiaiiati ea diciencetineeen 
rangement of signs, in this manner, the ens 
tire alphabet and the nine digits is to be 
obtained. 

That’s the way they do 
no telling the wonders, as well as the nations 
al blessings, that are to flow from such a 
net work of communication, as in a very 
short time, will link the extremes of our 
wide spread country together. Already 
there are two or three thousand miles in 
effective operation, or about to become so— 
Washing. 


ite 


it; and there’s 


and all this is but a beginning. 
ton city and New York have been next door 
neighbors for two or three years; and a 
member of Congress, who is upon his feet 
making a speech “before the House,” may 
have his words taken down by short hand, 
copied owt and sent off by Telegraph to 
New York, and these printed 2nd placed in 
the hands of the people to read, almost before 
the * honorable member” has taken his seat. 
This seems very strange, but it is not be 
yond the bounds of possibility. 

Telegraphs have been used from the ear 
liest ages we read of. A common. tele 
graphic signal in the days of Caesar and his 
3, was the 

A\ 


7 2. 2 1 t4 ‘ 4 
tress, will hoist a white flag to att 


Roman war lighting up of fires 
ssel at sea, in dis 


act the 


from hill to hill. 





attention of another ‘el passing at a 
distance cha signel is a telegraph well 


by sea-faring men. ‘The hum 


’ ’ e ._ ss l 4 

dreds of light-houses on the dangerow 

points of the sea coast, are so many tele 
, al 

graphs to warn the mariner at night, of his 


sna nk ‘ +h - ”", aTe * sito 
approach to the suore, and are a silent 


monitor to lim to * keep ol. 
The ordinary Telegraph in use heretofore, 





was a machine of a peculiar construction. 
I have frequently, in years gone by, noticed 
the long wooden arms that used to stretch 
themselves out in various positions, as 
moved by the hands of the operator, in his 
office at the top of the Merchant’s Ex 
change in the city of New York. This 
was a telegraph of signs, and communica 
ted with another one similar to it, two.or 
three miles off by means of a telescope. 
Thus a line of them was established upon 
such hills and elevations as a telescope 
could reach, and communicated with the 
the sea coast, whence by a constant lookout, 
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they were enabled to report to the mer- 
chants the arrival of ships, while still at a 
This Telecraph 


could only be used in the day time, and was 


distance from the port. 
altogether useless when there was a fog: 
but Mr. Morse’s magnetic invention will 
take the place of all others. 

But I find that | have wandered from my 
subiect somewhat, and will therefore cease 
my pereginations and perambulations for the 


} 


present, with the introduction of the follow- 


ing verses on 


THE MAGNETIC 


TELEGRAPH. 
What means the miles of gleaming wire, 
Stretched out afar o’er hill and plain, 
As if to string 


some massive lyre, 


To ring out earth's redeeming strain ? 


It is a lyre, whose every string, 
Shall vibrate to the praise of man; 
Such tribute to his 


A 


cenius bring, 


sneer Was made since time began. 


it is the master-piere of earth— 
The climax of all future might— 
When man, forgetful of his birth, 


Infringes on Jehovah's right. 


It is the path where lightnings fly, 


Obedient to man’s lordly will, 
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Who forced them from their native sky ; 
And chained them down on every hill. 


Once they were messengers of God, 
And flashed thro’ heaven’s remoiesi span, 
But now they’ve left their bright abode, 
To herald out the ways of man. 


No more we'll trust the carrier doye, 
Or iron steed, or lagging gale, 
But call the lightning from above, 


To spread the news and tell the tale. 


They far outspeed the rolling earth,— 
And put the car of time aback,— 
Refore the future has its birth, 


*Tis past upon the spirit track. 


That track—the great highway of thought— 
Where distant nations converse hold ; 

Ere word is said, or deed is wrought, 
*Tis whispered round and round the world. 

From east to west—from pole to pole— 
Wherever man has pressed the sod— 

The 


Is omnipresent like as God. 


every thought of every soul, 


It binds the nations all in one, 
And thrills its pulse throughout the Union. 
Till every kingdom, tribe and tongue, 


Shall live and act in full communion. 
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BY A FATHER. 





We may set it down as an established 
rule, that every system of youthful training 
that overlooks the bodily wants and ne- 
cessities, is radically defective. Compare 
the rosy cheeked daughters of our farmers 
with the greater part of the accomplished, 
intellectual, delicate, and nervous misses of 
our large towns, What has occasioned the 
difference? Why, you will unhesitatingly 
answer, the manner in which they are 
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brought up. And what have they gained 
by the manner in which they have been 
brought up? A tolerable knowledge of sev- 
eral of the fine arts, music and dancing, 
and some general learning, together with 
the refinement of manners to fit them for 
intercourse with well educated persons, or 
to appear in polished society. t 

This is all very valuable, I admit: but 
what have they lost? They have lost that 
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which alone can make the above accom- { lively young creatures should be made to 


plishments a source of pleasure to them- 
selves and others, namely, perfect health. 
Depend upon it, too much attention is paid 
to the culture of the minds of girls, and too 
little to that of their bodies. Parents are 
too fond of forcing genius at an early age, 
aid thus ruining the health. The intellect, 
like the body, is developed and improved by 
exercise, and if a judicious system of phy- 
sical as weil as mental and moral training 
be adopted, the one will not be found at 
all inconsistent with the other. 

All our enjoyments in this life, and even 
the full force of the mind, depend upon the 
entire health of the body, and therefore it 
would be safer to direct the principal atten- 
tion to the latter, till it has arrived at matu- 
rity, than to run the risk of its being neg- 
lected in the cultivation of tue former. Fe- 
males, from their earliest years, should be 
allowed those sports and amuscinents in the 
open air, so necessary toa proper develop- 
ment of their bodies, and which are now 
confined too much to boys. Instead of being 
constrained to walk demurely with measur- 
ed steps, like so many matrons, under the 
silly notion that they will become rude and 
boisterous, if they are permitted to caper 
about, they should be encouraged to run, 
aye, romp, at suitable times. Until they 
are thirteen or fourteen yeags old, they 
should be allowed to play in the open air 
at least four or six hours every day, when 
the season or weather will permit. ‘They 
should be allowed to run, leap, throw the 
ball, or play at battledore or the graces, as 
they please. All these exercises call the 
different muscles into action, strengthen the 
limbs, and impart a healthy tone to the dif- 
ferent organs; the blood circulates freely, 
the nervous system is invigorated, and the 
redundant fluids are driven off by perspi- 
ration. 

Too much and too steady a confinement 
to the school room is very injurious to 
health, without any corresponding gain. 
The mind becomes weary, and then nothing 


is pursued with interest, and nothing is re- 
tained. Six hours a day, with timely re- | 


laxations, is as much of mental toil as the 


; undergo, 


Those of us who suppose the 
minds of children to be constituted like our 
own, judge erroneously. Their intellect 
being as yet undeveloped, the power of long 
application is wanting in them. If this is 
so, it is little less than cruel to oblige them 
to sit in one posture, like so many automa- 
tons, for hours together, gazing vacantly 
upon a book whose contents they have nei- 
ther energy nor power to comprehend. Even 
in adults, too long continued mental appli- 
cation is attended with exhaustion and waste 
of nervous energy ; and ennui, and perhaps 
headache, ensues. How much more so isit 
with children, who, as we have remarked, 
have so much less mental vigor than our. 
selves. 

By the age of five or six, nor should it be 
delayed, the child should be taught to read: 
in the two following years she should be 
taught to read well, and as far as possible, 
be made to comprehend the ordinary words 
as met with in books. She should, also, by 
nine or ten, be well instructed and practised 
in the art of using words in sentences— 
learning to compose, and gaining the habit 
of expressing what she thinks and feels, 
upon paper. We say habit, for it is a habit 
as much as speech, and there is no reason 
why any one should not become as expert 
in the one as in the other. 'The acquisition 
of this would be of real value, while the 
long years of irksome confinement over dull 
tasks of grammar, and arithmetic, and 
goography, improve the mind but very little, 
certainly, if at the cost of health, ruddiness, 
and vivacity, 

We may refer to the English girls—what 





complexions they have. They may nd 
be so skilled in rhetoric or logic or in a 
cient and modern history, but they are sensi- 
ble for all, and possess, besides, a fine robust 
frame, and a rosiness of complexion which 
is an earnest of a good long, happy life. 
Our hot bed culture, however, generally 
} kills this tender plant in the raising; and 
} all, as we conceive, in the reprehensible 
» system of over confinement and overtasking 
: of a mind as yet unable to bear it. 
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T nave still a copy of it in my possession. 
It is written with great neatness, folded 
with much elegance, and endorsed, in a fine 
copperplate looking hand, “Sonnet address- 
ed to the Moon, August 17th, 1799.” I 
wou'd not part with it fora very great sum. 
It was not suited, however, to the age in 
which it was written, It went beyond the 
poetry of its times. It was the anticipation 
of a light of a more brilliant day—a pearl, 
in short, which had been cast to the swine. 
Such, at least, Was the opinion I had occa- 
sion to form of it, when in the notes to cor- 


respondents, of a literary magazine, long | 


since deceased, I read with mingled scorn 
and indignation, the following notice of it: 
“The sonnet to the Moon is inadmissible ; 
we advise the author to procure a divorce 
from his muse. She will never do him any 
credit—we suspect she is given to drink.” 


aginative fool ;’ and I closed the book, and 
never looked into any of its succeeding 
numbers. 

It is the way with all disappointed cor- 
respondents—but my conduct was absurd. 
The advice—if not well meant, was at least 
well merited; and I am not now so much 


He ‘sees beauties in them which no other 
one can discover—is blind to faults and fail- 
ings which every one else sees, and is most 
vigorous and vicious in his brood, lame and 
legless and wingless though they may be. 
He flies in the face of the crities, if they 
attempt to assail them, as the hen—whose 
body has been emaciated, and her temper 
acidulated by a long period of incubation— 
sallies forth against the magpie that ap- 
proaches her nest. The feeling is a natu- 
ral one, but it is wholly instinctive; and 
although very unreasonable, admits of a 
sufficiently rational explanation. 

It is a doctrine in political economy, that 
the labor attending the production of any 
commodity, is the true measure of its value. 
That it is, or should be so, to the laborer, at 
least, there can be no doubt. A manufac- 


’ ture on which a man sees cause to consume 
“Indeed!” said I, “the malicious, unim- § 


—— 


ashamed of any literary recollection, as of } 


having written the lunar sonnet in question. 
It is the very essence of puerility—a speci- 
men of matchless bathos, which, even at 
the early period of life at which it was com- 
posed, I would most heartily have laughed 
at, had I not myself been the author. But 
there was the misfortune—I was the author; 
and an author among his works—and espe- 
cially, a poet among his poems—is like a 
hen in the midst of her chickens. He sees 
nothing in the world so dear to him. He 
carries them with him wherever he goes— 
lives but to scrape praise for them, and 
clucks about them in the ear of every one. 
Nature has implanted in his breast a strong 


instinctive fondness for his productions, 
Vou. I, ‘ 
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two hours of his existence, ought to be 
twice as valuable to him, in some shape or 
otlier, as that on which he consumes only a 
single hour. Every one is inclined to mea- 
sure the value of his exertions or services 
by the time they have cost him. It is of no 
consequence whether the commodity to be 
valued be a poem or a pancake, The prin- 
ciple of the valuation, in so far as the pro- 
ducer is concerned, is precisely the same, 
and is determined by the amount of time 
and of labor required for its production. 

On this principle, there can be no doubt 
that “Lines written on the top of Mount 
tna,” as the phrase goes, but which liter- 
ally and prosaically speaking, have cost ten 
days of incessant cogitation in the nether 
parts of the mountain, must be greatly more 
valuable, in the estimation of the producer, 
than a prose description of fifty times the 
longitude, which he has completed in his 
study ina single day. That they will ap- 
pear more valuable, or valuable at all, in the 
eyes of a consumer of poetry, is a question 
of a more problematical description, A 
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man who has put together a coat, from a 
thousand pieces of parti-colored cloths, and 
who has consumed more time and more 
thread in the operation, than would have 
sufficed for the fabrication of fifty well made 
coats of one piece of unvaried “superfine 
extra,” has, unquestionably, compiled some- 
thing which he himself must regard as ex- 
tremely valuable. It is matter of rational 
doubt, however, whether any other person 
would incline to doff his own upper vest- 
ment, in exchange for it, or whether any 
one but himself would feel disposed to array 
his person in its multiplied glories. 

Whatever may be the opinion of third 
parties, however, it may be regarded as an 
axiom, that no man is inclined to dispute 
his own talents, and that he, therefore, who 
ventures to address a sonnet to the moon, 
is very fully persuaded that he is just capa- 
ble of holding a familiar t¢éte-a-téte with that 
heavenly luminary. If a poetical wind, 
therefore, should set in upon the dry and 
dusty thoughts of a mathematical astrono- 
mer, who can tell the azimuth and ampli- 
tude of every star in the sky, for every hour 
of every day in the year—he will never, for 
a moment, have any misgivings on the sub- 
ject of his qualification for poetical compo- 
sition. As he carries the same amount of 
talent to the construction of a sonnet to the 
moon, as to the calculation of her parallax, 
he feels satisfied that the result must be 
equally satisfactory. He goes to work in 
a mathematical way, solves a poem as he 
would a quadratic equation; and when 
three lines of his song have been composed, 
endeavors to find a fourth, as coldly and la- 
boriously, as if he were analyzing the prob 
lem—*“ Three lines of a sonnet being given 
in position and magnitude, it is required to 
discover a fourth.” 

To a man of this description, mere labor 
in the department of poetry is synonymous 
with value; and if those talents which have 
been highly extolled for some great mathe- 
matical achievements, have been employed 
for as great a length of time on a poem, the 
whole world will fail to convince him that 
the result is not equally worthy of its com- 
mendation. 

It is on this principle that many circum- 
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stances in the conduct and opinions of au- 
which might 
otherwise in a great measure, seem inex- 
It is very well known, for in- 
stance, that the author of a book—whether 
it be a history or a poem—very {requently 
sets the highest value on particular passages 
or descriptions, in which the general reader 
either sees no beauty at all, or discovets 
some very flagrant defects, and considers te 
I He 
; So, just because he has composed them 
m not ina humor for composition—tried 
to be imaginative when his imagination was 


thors admit of explanation, 


plicable. 


ye the very worst part of the work. 


dos 


whi 


asleep—witty when out of spirits—and oc- 
cupied much time, therefore, with what in 
more lucky moments, and when he happene 
ed to be in a more fortunate vein, would 
have cost him trouble. When the passage, 
however, has been fairly hammered out, the 
author never fails to associate it with the 
very serious cogitative labors which it has 
occasioned him. He thinks of it as of some- 
thing which has occupied for a much greater 
proportional length of time, the same amount 
of talent, as the really | 
book, and cannot»but believe, therefore, that 
it is of much greater value. 

Milton exhausted a great portion of the 
poetical sentiment he possessed, in his Parte 
dise Lost. 


right portions of his 


He experienced in consequenee, 
a great additional degree of labor in pre 
paring his Paradise Regained. It cost him 
double the quantity of unspeakably more 
barren thought, and occupied a greater por 
tion of his time. The knowledge of these 
facts recommended it to himself as some- 
thing exceeding valuable—and he very firm- 
ly believed it to be far more excellent than 
any of his other works. He is, perhaps, 
the only man who has ever thought so; but 
then—he was the only man who had expe 
rienced the greater proportional labor which 
was exerted in its production. 

It is on the same principle, we apprehend, 
that men so often mistake the nature of 
these qualifications, and think that their 


; forte lies where the world can only discover 


aA. 


their foible. When a mathematician has 
never tried to make poetry, it is, in general, 
an object of his very profoundest contempt. 
He feels that even by reading it, he would 
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be degrading himself, and very needlessly 
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occupying his great talents with something 
infinit ith their research. He looks 


with a kind of ussion on those who 


ly benea 
comp 
can write upon trees—in utter ignorance 
of the stress and strength of timber; who 
se—without knowing 
the theory of reflected lirht; or discover a 

1 


rapture in the soit murmuring of the shaded 


see beauty in the ro 


stream—without an accurate knowled 
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the dark principles of acoustics. But when 
he has himself been siezed with poetry, and 
manifests t al rabid appearance of one 
who has been ¢ ht and bit by the muses 
the case is totally altered. Te then finds 
that the rhymi: ‘t is a very difficult one. 
He discovers tliat it costs hima great out- 
lay of thought and time to produce a few 
stanzas that come up—or as every one but 
himself would say, go downto the level 
of his own per standard of verse. 


Feeling how little his talents can effect 


in the metrical way, in the same space of 


time which would suffice for the accomplish- 


ment of a great deal in some mathematical 


question, he has his eyes gradually opened 
to the difficulty of what at one time ne deem- 
€ 1 to be utterly conten pti )| ye Ki wing, 
however, the greatness of his own a ren 
ments, he is very sure that his lab even 
n poctry, cannot bat be extremely inlet ile 


It never occurs to him that it may be with 
mind as it is with matter, and that, as a 
mill which is admirably fitted for the manu- 
facture of barley, may be totally inadequate 
to the production of flour—-a mind which is 
ellently qualified for vigorous mathemati- 

p> investigation, may yield from his intel- 
lectual granary a yery coarse article in tha 
of 
All that he looks to is the fact that 
those 
which has been admitted in the arithmetical 
world, have be 
ime to the manufacture ef poetry; and 
hy their exercise should not be attended 
with an-eqnally suecessful issue, it is im- 
possible for him to understand. An author’s 
excellence, he thinks, must be strictly pro- 
ortioned to the degree of labor expended 
by him. He finds it to be so in the depart- 


ment of mathematics, with which he is yeal- 
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greatness of 


whol ile of talents, the 
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ly conversant, and is perfectly satisfied that 
it must be.the same in that of poetry; and 
that the man of mathematical attainments 
is far better fitted for writing verses, than 
one who is altogether unable to grapple with 
fluxionary difficulties, or enter into the re- 
condite investigation of the binomial theo- 
rem. Feeling, however, the great compar- 
ative difficulty of writing poetry, he dreams 
of its greater comparative value, and imag- 
ines himself to be a person of very first rate 


—— ~~ 





ittainments in the art, from the very facts 
which demonstrate the reverse. He loses 
his friends, by condemning them to hear 


them—j ities the ignorance or the prejudice 
+} 


ie world, which is blind, or seems to 


O 
be so, to his poetical merits, and goes down 


to the grave in the firm belief that posterity, 
at le: _ will award those laurels which 
envy alone can have withheld from him. 


A man must always experience most dif- 


ficulty in attempting what he least under- 
sta and if the amount of labor and the 


expenditure of time be the only measures, 


to the author, of the value of his produc- 
tions, as unfortunately they always are, he 
must uniformly fancy. himself to be greatest 
where he is least, and most excellent where 
he is altogether contemptible. It is from 
doing so, and from mistaking labor for 
:, that many of the greatest men who 

have lived, have in some things, and at some 
period of their lives, made 
a | 


speal 
i 


vreniu 


themselves un- 
cably ridiculous, 

We knew a man who did so in a very 
eminent degree. He was a great mathe- 
most unfortunately, labored 
under the hallucinations of which I have 
been speaking. He had got it into his head, 


matician, but, 


some how or 
poetry, and, what was unspeakably worse, 
that he was himself highly tavored by the 
muses; and although he gambolled in his 
poetic enclosures like anelephant in a flower 
garden, he saw nothing but beauty and 
eracefulness in all his uncouth movements. 
He was so widely and justly celebrated as 
a philosopher, that we cannot refrain from 
communicating an anecdote of him, as a 
warning to those who may resemble him in 
his high intellectual qualifications, and in 
his unfortunate propensity to poetry. 


other, that he was fond of 
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on a variety of subjects, declared by the 
sonnetteers, in the respective superscrip- 
tions of their verses, to have been written 
on the summit of some hill or other, of alti- 
tudinal celebrity. In the innocence of his 


heart he believed these declarations to be | 


true, and, although a man of great rotundity 


OT 


He had frequently read sonnets and lines { 
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cause of his abstraction, and ventured, in 
my anxiety, for an explanation, to peep 
over his shoulder, when, to my inexpressible 
astonishment, I perceived at the top of the 
sheet of paper which he held in his hand, 
the following astounding superscription; 
“ Lines addressed to the Ocean, written at 


’ an elevation of 2965 feet above its surface, 
5 


of person, and much healthfulness of lungs, ° 
> measurement.” 


resolved to be outdone by no one in a feat 


of this description, and determined, there- | 


fore, to go up into some elevated mountain, 
to doa similar sacrifice to the muses. 

Without communicating his intention in 
this respect, to us, he invited us to accom- 
pany him in an ascent to a high mountain 
in the neighborhood of his residence. The 
scene was one of a kind not calculated to 
escape very easily from memory. We took 
the hill at nine in the morning, of one of 
the warmest days in the month of July—the 
philosopher, with a height-measuring baro- 
meter in his hand, and a table of logarithms, 
a few sheets of writing paper, and pen and 
ink in his pocket. It was a most toilsome 
journey for him. 
to recruit his vigor—breathed most stentor- 
ously—and wasted, in his ascent, as much 
of the raw material of wind, as an eminent 
singer might have worked up into thirty 
nights of the most heart-stirring songs. His 
poetic ardor, however, kept up his spirits, 
and succeeded in ultimately hoisting up Ns 
unwieldy corporation to the height, as he 
accurately determined, of two thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-five feet above the level 
of the sea. 

As yet I was totally unaware of my 
friend's poetical weaknesses, and had, very 
erroneously, imagined that the determining 
of the altitude of the mountain was the 
only object he had in view. When this 
was accomplished, I accordingly proposed 
that, as the sun was preparing to descend 
for the evening, we should follow his ex- 
ample, and gravitate towards the valleys. 
The philosopher put a veto upon the propo- 
sal—and, with a look of the most vacant 
solemnity, requested that I should leave him 
for a short time, undisturbed by any reflec- 
tions or remarks of mine. 

I could not very well understand the 





as ascertained by correct barometrical ad- 


It was now altogether impossible to re 
gard, with anything approaching to gravity, 


} the labors of my friend. They were very 


He rested often and again } 
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serious. He was seated on the very pinna- 
cle of the mountain, abstracted from every 
thing around him, and most particularly ab- 
stracted from the unspeakable absurdity of 
his own position and occupation. It had 
never, indeed, occurred to him,that there 
was, or could be, any thing ridiculous in 
what he was about, or in the manner of his 
employment. Ever and anon he looked 
fearfully upon the sky, obliquely, too, for he 
squinted. At times he rested his eyes, “in 
fine frenzy rolling,” upon mine, and kept 
them there, unconscious that he was gazing 
on any thing, until he had looked me into 
scarcely suppressed laughter. 

It is by no means easy to describe him; 
but if the reader can picture to himself a 
very fat elderly gentleman, of short stunted 
growth, with a comparatively long and very 
protuberant body—short, thick and substan- 
tially calved legs—one laid over the other, 
although evidently inadequate for such a 
stretch, seated broadly, upon a hard, rough 
and pain-giving rock, two thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-five feet above the level 
of the sea, with a sheet of paper on his knee 


’ and a pen in his hand, gazing out upon 


space, as ifin search of its profoundest vacue 
ity, with a look which would have out-rivaled 
it, breathless, beneath a warm sun, working 


like a pair of bellows, and writing what he. 


deemed to be extempore poetry, he will have 


; something approaching to a conception of 


| 
| 


the appearance which my friend presented 
to me for the long space of an hour. In that 
time he contrived to accomplish eight lines 
of the most humble doggrel it has ever been 
my lot to peruse. Very different was the 
opinion of the author. 
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So soon as we had descended and taken } needle, at which almost every school-boy 


the refreshment which our long fasting made 
requisite to our comfort, he copied them 
into his album, re-transeribed them from it 
upon a sheet of stiperfine wove gilt-edged 
post, appended to them the signature “Scru- 
tator,” and after handsomely sealing the 
letter with red wax, addressed it to the 
editor of the most popular provincial jour- 
nal in the place. 

“You see, sir,” said the deluded philoso- 
pher as he put the packet into my hand, with 
a request that I would deliver it for him at 
the office of the journal, “that although I 
have mainly devoted my life to the illustra- 
tion of the severer and more abstract scien- 
ces, I am no stranger to the fine arts. Ex- 
cellence in the science of numbers and of 
calculation, has not prevented me from at- 
taining to still higher excellence in what 
are esteemed the more elegant studies of the 
poet.” 

I took the packet from his hand in silence, 
lamenting from the bottom of my heart, that 
s0 much intellectual power should ever be 
found ih combination with so much of incur- 
able absurdity. Knowing that the “great 
man,” as Boswell would have said, could not 
be long in the place, I requested the editor of 
the journal to do me the favor of having the 
verses acknowledged, as something 


very 
superior, and insertion of them indefinitely 
promised, and empowered him to do with the 
manuscript what he he thought proper. 
Now, the subject of this anecdote was a 


man of the very highest intellectual attai 

The watchfulness of his friend has 
prevented his poetical follies from being 
very generally known; aad, were I to men- 
tion his name, it would be instantly recog- 


l- 


nents. 


nised as the name of one who has been 
universally known as a very eminent phi- 
losopher. 

The case is by ro means a singular one. 
It is almost uniformiy found, indeed, that 
exalted genius is associated with some great 
absurdity of one description or other. The 
wise are, occasionally, extremely foolish— 
andthe follies of the learned are far more 
foolish than those of othermen. The great 
Luler formed and obstinately maintained a 
theory of the polarity of the magnetic 





might laugh. Leibnitz, with all his mathe- 
maitcal and metaphysical acumen, gave way 
to much absurdity in his speculations on the 
nature of the connection subsisting between 
soul and body, and the operation and effect 
of each upon the other, in ‘his wild attempt 
to reconcile the most absolute moral fate, 
with the most perfect moral freedom; and 
in his strange, though very convenient doc- 
trine, of the sufficient reason. Dr. Johnson, 
with a mind fortified with all the deep and 
excellent philosophy of the Rambler, was 
unable to bear up against the famous Cock 
Lane Ghost, but swallowed with deep credu- 
lity, the most incredible stories regarding it, 
became an implicit believer in its existence, 
and intolerant of every contrary opinion. 
Descartes sent his powerful mind a whirl- 
ing amid his planetary vortices; and Dr. 
Beattie trembled at the sight and crowing 
of a cock. It is needless, however to 
multiply instances of this description, for it 
is with almost all great men as with the 
astronomer in Rasselas., The power and 
the powerlessness of thought—the glory 
and the nothingness of mind, are frequently 
found united in them. The extremes of 
i like other extremes, lie near to 
each other. There is but a thin partition 


intellect, 

between the very highest excellence of the 
- e 

mind of 

becilit; 


Ce aD! 
ei 


man, and its most helpless im- 
e man of most exquisite sensibility 
and splendid attainments, whose fancy, like 
some magical kaleidescope, in which his 
brilliant thoughts are forever at play, is ar- 
ranging in never ending variety and beauty 
of convincing illustration, the reasonings of 
a quick and powerful, and comprehensive 
mind, is treading close upon him whose 
thoughts have been scattered by the touch 
of insanity, and thrown wildly and con- 
fusedly together—who has ceased to remem- 
ber the past or to anticipate the future, and 
who in the ruin and desolation of his pow- 
ers, has become the sport of the insolent 
and the heartless vulgar. 

In human nature there is much that is 
ridiculous, mingled with much that is grave ; 
and he who would represent it aright must 
often bring the smile upon the cheek when 
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the tear is scarcely dry. 
things in the human character which cannot 
be gravely touched—many follies and fail- 
ings which, if held up to view at all, must 
be held up to ridicule, and which it is yet by 
no means profitless to expose. The weak- 


. . . ) 
ness at which we laugh—the peculiarity } 


and eccentricity, in the observation or 
recollection of which we cannot feel serious, 
bring frequently to our hearts a lesson of as 
great importance to us in the regulation of 
our thoughts and of our lives, as the sins 
and sorrows over which we deeply mourn. 
They who allow what they read to awaken 
the reflections it may be calculated to excite, 
may, perhaps, discover in the follies of my 
mathematical friend—however ludicrous in 
themselves, or however lightly they may 
have been told—a moral which a graver 
subject might fail to furnish. 

We are all too apt to flatter ourselyves— 
all in danger of very grievously misappre- 
hending the nature of our qualifications, 
and of exposing to the gaze and laughter 
of the public many full grown absurdities, 
which a little attention to the failings of 
others and to the advice and opinions of our 
enabled us to have 


hay e 


friends, might 
weeded 


from our hearts, before they had 


rooted themselves among its thou 


its habits. 


ts and 
To know ourselves as we are 


known, and to see ourselves as others see 


us, are the most desirable wishes we can 
indulge. As we can behold our face only 
in its reflection from some external object 


so we can correctly acquaint ourselves with 
our mind only by seeing it as it is exhibited 
to us in the minds and opinions of those 
around us. But how often—hew almost 
uniformly, do we shut our eyes to the sha- 
dow which is there presented to our gaze! 

We put faith in the mirror; we, believe, 
most firmly, that we really exhibit those 
spots and deformities which it represents as 
disfiguring us, and are, in consequence, at 
great pains to remove them. Pride, how- 
ever, makes us distrust the reflection which 
we see of our minds, and their qualifica- 
tions in the opinions even of our friends— 
although we are constrained to admit that 
they are very capable of judging ; better 
qualified than ourselves to judge impartial- 


There are many } ly, 


ARTICLE. 

penn nnnncnnnmirrrin on ennmineriiniiinil 
and have no interest, but to counsel 
We have only to look around us, 
to see that the greatest follies and the great- 
est weaknesses and absurdities are to be 
found with the greatest minds. If it beso 
with those who are mightier than we, why 


aright, 


should we permit an overweening conceit 
of ourselves to close our eyes and our ears 
to what we must believe, in many cases to 
be the unprejudiced opinion, and well-meant 
riends, or even to 
the sarcasms and the sneers which our enes 
mies are enabled, with truth, to launch 
against us, 


While we are yet young, lect us learn 


and just advices of our 


from the follies of those who are old, to 
listen to the advices which they refused to 
hear. Let us attend, without passion, to 
the opinions which others entertain and exe 
press of us, and, instead of inquiring into 
their motives, or thinking how we may be 
avenged on those who express an unfavore 
able one—whether to ourselves or to others 


—let us try, coolly and deliberately— 


whether the opinion be just; and learn to 
rgive an enemy with pleasure, if he shall 
open our eyes to some of our follies or ab 


ies,and lead us to untie them from 





Si? 
our hearts and cast them away. We can 


scarcely lift a single book, from the count 


less heaps which are to be found in the 
world, which does not contain something 


being rem 


that is worthy of mbered—some 
opinion or some advice, which may be of 
use to us; and we can scarcely meet 


a single individual in the whoe circle of 
those around us, who is not qualified—and 
well qualified—to pronounce a just opinion, 
or offer a useful advice to us, in some part 
of our conduct. 

A man who desires to form a right esti 
mate of himself and to be free from the 
failings and absurdities which he laughs at 
in others, will never go into the company 
of the humblest individual without a_ belief 
that, humble and illiterate though he be, he 
is capable of instructing, his superiors, i 
some things, and of counselling them wisé- 
ly and well, even in matters which they 
may think they already understand. 

There is nothing so despicable, or so de 

? structive of all chance of excellence, a8 
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IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
a a ee 
conceit. The man who is under its influ- ; 


ence is like one who ascends to an elevated 
room, locks the door, and flings the key 
from the window, and sits down, and dreams 
that he is 
He whe 
is sure that he is wise in all things, and 


studying the world to advantage. 


certain that wisdom will die with him, is 
one of those unmingled specimens of folly, 
that is permitted to walk the earth practi- 
cally and powerfully, to preach against the 
feeling by which he himself is inspired. 
Let no man imagine because he has talents 
which eminently qualify him for one station 
or character in life, that they will be suffi- 
Let 
him remember the philosopher giving birth 
to poetry on the hill top, and think that his 


own opinion of his qualifications may be 


cient to qualify him for every other. 


wrong, and the opinion of the rest of man- 


If his “ first 


article” shall, like mine, be rejected, let him 
I 


kind on the subject, right. 


bear the rejection with patience—iet him 
think, whether in all the circumstances in 
which it was written, and considering the 
ime and “labor employed in its composition, 


| 
‘ 
he should have thought it likely that an- 


putting himself in the way of 
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other had much chance of writing what 
was worthy of publication, and if not, to 
reflect, whether it be reasonable to suppose 
that his productions should be an exception 
to the general rule. If he shall do so, and 
shall be successful in forming an impartial 
opinion of his own merits and of his faults, 
he may have reason to congratulate himself 
that he wrote the article, and still better 
reason to congratulate himself that it was 
rejected. He is far advanced in knowledge; 
who knows that he knows himself; and if 
the rejection of his jirst article shall have 
led him to this knowledge, he should rejoice 
in his disappointment: for this is the only 
knowledge which opens the door to the 
hope of future excellence, and every one of 
us should remember that a great deal of 
knowledge consists in knowing how very 


little we know ; and that the only knowledge 


1 


which is of great practical utility is that 


knowledge of life, which assists us in our 
progress through it—which enables us to 


stem the tide of 


our passions—to resist 
ion, and to make the best 


temptat use of 
every opportunity for improvements which 


presents itself—Ep. 





IMMORTALITY OF THE 


Wuen he who dies is free from sin, 
Why should we call it death ; 
When happy life will then begin, 


Why fear the parting breath? 


When he who lives loves wickedness, 
Why should we call it life ; 

A life passed through in sinfulness, 
Is but a death like strife. 


SOUL. 


If pride and folly be our doom, 
And sin be our delight ; 
Better our cradle were our tomb, 


‘Or life one endless night. 


Good deeds are the gray hairs of man, 
Thus sung the Hebrew sage ; - 

Virtue will lengthen out life’s span, 
Wisdom alone is age. 
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Fifth. Another barrier in_the way, pre- 
venting the entire union of our people in the 
promotion of the University, is the opinion, 
that a large and commercial city like New 
Orleans, is not a suitable location for such 
an institution. The haunts of vice in such 
a city, are tou numerous—the temptations 
to vicious practices, too strong—the facili- 
ties of concealing a course of profligacy, 
until the victim is ruined, too ready; and 
the chances of a youthof common mind, 
without established habits of virtue, passing 
through such an ordeal unscathed, too few, 
say the objectors, to admit a doubt, that to 
educate a son in a city university is very 
nearly tantamount to the overthrow of his 
whole moral character, and the blasting of 


all the bright hopes of his future life. If ; 


this allegation is true to the whole extent 
of the objection, the statement is indeed ap- 
palling. But is it thus true? Whilst we 
admit that the incentives to vice, in a city, 
are more numerous and intense than in the 
country, we also maintain that the incen- 
tives to virtue are, in a city, more numerous 
and intense. If there are more theatres in 
a city than in the country—so, also, there are 
more churches. If greater crowds frequent 
the dens of dissipation in a city—so, also, do 
greater crowds throng the temples of the 
Most High. If the decorations and bland- 
ishments of vice, in a city, be greater and 
more numerous—so, also, are those which 
adorn virtue. But whilst we would not dis- 
guise the truth, that, in a city, there are 
many influences prejudicial to the interests 
of education, yet we can with truth main- 


{ tain, that a university, in such a city as 
New Orleans, has some very important ade 
vantages over one in a village, or in the 
country, 

At a college, or university, in a village, 
the students, if numerous, often outnumber 
the permanent inhabitants; or, if they do 
not, the prosperity of the town being de 
pendent on the success of the institution, 
they soon take the ascendency in the littl 
community—become the principal objects 
of attention and attraction, and exert an 
influence which regulates the public sent 
ment of the place. So that, when the me 
jority of the students happen to be rude, 
wild, and inclined to be profligate, and fo 
resist the wholesome restraints of the school, 
they become wholly unmanageable, except 
by the expulsion of the infected mass ; and 
even in effecting this, the faculty must 
often meet, not only the resistence of th 
refractory students, but also that of a large 
portion of the keepers of boarding houses, 
of the shop-keepers, tavern-keepers, loafers 
and gamblers, whose principal concern ever 
is to make all the gain they possibly can out 
of the students, and who, therefore, very s 
riously deplore the diminution of their num 
‘ ber by discipline, as injurious to their caf 
; Ina large commercial city, the case is 
{ very different. In New Orleans, the Uni 
versity, however numerously attended, i 
only one, among many, great objects of pub 
lic interest and regard. The population’s 
too great to permit local public sentiment 
here to be regulated by the students. Ani 
we may be permitted to add, that there is 
no city in the world, if a vigilant and effec- 
tive police, and, heretofore, the entire sup 
pression of municipal insubordination in any 
form of mobocracy, is to be taken as a 
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index, where the public sentiment in favor ; 
of peace and order, is stronger than in this | 
city. It, therefore, seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the public sentiment, sustained 
as it will be in a few years by the vote of 
a majority of two hundred thousand people, 
will not fail to carry with it the respect of 
all the students that may enter the Univer- 
sity. This of itself will go far towards the 
complete maintenance of order in the insti- 


Q 

e 4 
tution. ; 
2 


Again, in a village, or in a country loca- 
tion, the students must live in their boarding 


houses or in college commons, unsustained 3 
by the presence of females in the circles of } 


society, which they respect, and whose will 
and approbation is to them supreme law; 
and thus they not only fail to cultivate that 
tasteful and decorous behavior, which good 
female society is suited to foster, and which 
is at least a striking semblance of morality, 


but they are in danger of falling into inde- } 


cent and slovenly habits, into coarse and 
boorish manners, and, worst of all, into gross 
depravity of morals. 

In a large city, however, the whole weight 
of the female influence of the respectable 
orders of society, can be brought into the 


manners, and, best of all, good morals. 
Then the students, instead of being cooped 
up in college commons, or in ordinary board- 
ing houses, can be distributed, as boarders, 
in genteel private families, where even self- 
respect compels them to regard all the rules 
of propriety and delicacy, and which regu- 
lates the social intercourse of respectable 
families, and where the influence of females 
at all times present, throws around them re- 
straints stronger far than University laws. 

In the numerous population of a city, a 


° . ; 
parent or a guardian can select for his son, + 
) 


or his ward, the class of society whose 
habits he would have him form, whose sen. 
timents he would have him imbibe, and 
whose morals he would have him cultivate. 
Thus so far as public sentiment, and the 
influence of respectable females, can be 


young men, both are almost omnipotent, a 
city location for a seminary of learning, has 
the highest advantage. 

Vor. I. 4 
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Local public sentiment and female influ- 
ence, when united on the side of peace, 
order, and good morals, are most power- 
ful auxiliaries to the government of a sem- 
inary of learning; and in general, when 
added to the salutary discipline of a judi- 
cious facul'y, they may be considered suffi- 
cient to repress all refractory and rebellious 
manifestations, arising from disorderly and 
intemperate dispositions on the part of the 
students ; yet New Orleans, besides all this 
moral suasion, lends the motives of terror, 
presented in her night-guards, her watch- 
houses, and her great work-house, to which 
the intemperate and disorderly are commit- 
ted daily, to atone for their indiscretions, by 
days, weeks—aye, and sometimes months, 
of hard labor. 

When all other considerations may fail 
to save an inconsiderate young man of dis- 
orderly tendencies, from the midnight mob— 
or the student of intemperate predilections, 
from nocturnal repose in the gutter—the 
discipline of the watch, and the work house, 
would here administer such motives to his 
pride of character, as would operate power- 
fully to prevent the one from the results of 
his tendencies, and the other from the grat- 
ification of his predilections. 

It would surely be not only a considera- 
ble interruption toa young man’s studies, 
to be sentenced to a month’s hard labor in 
the work-house, but a prodigious dash on 
his honest pride of character. And tomake 
the matter still worse, the young gentleman 
would probably find his name published in 
the daily gazettes, for the inspection and 
ridicule of the world. These are motives 
to good order, and-dissuasives from bad 
morals not to be found in the country, or in 
the country town. They are not like the 
trees of the western forest, of spontaneous 
growth. 

Let it not be said that, if in the country 
such motives to order are wanting—-they 
are not needed there. We happen to be in 
the possession of facts, which are death to 
such a presumption. We need not bring 
up reminiscences of the various disorders 
which, in the days of yore, occurred at an 
ancient college in a small village in one of 
our ancient states, where, sometimes, the 
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citizens of the town and the students of the 
college stood armed in hostile array, face to 
face, whilst the magistrates of the town 
and the faculty of the college stood between 
the parties, some of them on their knees, 
imploring the belligerents to desist from 
their hostilities and retire, since we have 
occurrences to record of a more recent date, 
and much nearer home. 

In a neighboring State, one of the young 
southwest, the opinion, based wholly on the- 
ory, but unsupported by experiment, became 
rife, that seminaries of learning, built up in 
the green wood, far away not only from a 
large city, but even from a small town, pro- 
tected by the laws of the State prohibiting 
gambling and the sale of intoxicating drinks 
within a specified distance around, would 
best subserve the cause of education, by an 
entire absence of all the incentive to vice 
presented in towns, and especially in large 
cities. 

The experiment was tried in several parts 
of the State. Tracts of country were pur- 
chased; acts of legislature obtained ; insti- 
tutions of learning were commenced, and 
some of them, for a time, filled with stu- 
dents to overflowing. A few families, and 
some individuals—the former mostly induced 
by their desire of educating their children, 
and the latter by a desire of making some- 
thing out of the students, the college, or 
both—settled close around. Among these 
latter, especially, there was a full propor- 
tion of vicious persons, under the guise of 
laborers, mechanics, and merchants; and 
among the former, a few professing to keep 
boarding-houses, and houses of entertain- 
ment. Some among the vicious class, were 
really loafers and gamblers. 

To accomplish the object of these harpies, 
it was a matter of importance, by every pos- 
sible means, whether fair or foul, to attract 
the attention of the students, and to draw 
as many of them as possible into their nets. 
To effect this they had their private rooms 
and gambling tables, as well as private side- 
boards, well furnished with liquors,and were 
thus prepared for making such private ar- 
rangement with the students predisposed to 
tipple and gamble; as might be approved by 
the parties. 
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In these secret haunts of iniquity, not a 
few students, young and unsuspecting, were 
tempted to spend in gambling and noctutnal 
revelry, the hours that ought to have been 
devoted to sleep; and, as might have been 
expected, such students became deficient in 
their studies, dissipated in their appearance, 
insubordinate in their conduct, and finally, 
the subjects of necessary discipline. 

But no sooner was discipline named for 
one of them, than the whole posse of the 
ignobile vulgus, just described as belonging 
to the place, and as many of the students 
as they could bring under their influence, 
would go under the cover of the night, ring- 
ing of bells, beating drums and pans, and 
firing guns around the dwellings of the fa. 
culty, and going through all the forms of 
hanging, burning, and sometimes burying, 
them in effigy; and by anonymous letters, 
and other secret methods, threatening their 
lives. 

Scenes such as we have described, and 
others even more outrageous, were exhibited 
in various places and at different times, se 
as to be of no unfrequent occurrence. At 
one of these seminaries, where, for a new 
college, the number of students during @ 
certain period, became enormous, their im 
such that a traveller 
could searcely pass that way without being 
insulted, if not assailed; that if detained in 
the neighborhood on business, he could net 
have his horse tied, without on his retum 
finding his main and tail shaved to the skin; 
nor his carriage standing, without finding 
it, on his return, run into a neighboring 
mill pond; and that the professors and others 
connected with the college, having been 
shot at by the students, and sometimes dar- 
; ed not after dark put their heads out at the 
> doors; whilst without, night was made hid- 
; eous with the reports of drums, guns, bells, 
> pans, and with every form of turbulence and 
3 uproar. 
; It is needless to say that the college soon 
broke down under the weight of its own 
numbers, and that its directors very wisely 
selected another location. Such antics 
; could not have been played off within the 
; jurisdiction of the police of New Orleans, 

where order does not exist in the statute 
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anarchy prevails in the 
case in regard to the in- 
stitutions alluded to; but where, in the city 
watch, there is an almost omnipresent pow- 
the majesty of the laws. 

bove cited are no fancy 
though in perfect deline- 
eal lite; and they are adduced not 
to prove that literary institutions can not be 
managed or sustained in the country; but 
simply to that a city 


street, 


er to eniorce 
The cases a 


sketches, but true, 


ation of 


location for a 
possesses very important advanta- 
ges over one in the country. 


show, 
college, 
And further- 
more, this is demonstrably the general opin- 
sind. 


all the 


hand. 
great universities of the 
ated in cities. 


ion of man} Our proof is at 
Almost 
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that 
south-western stu- 


The opinion entertained by some, 
the insubordination of 
dents is such, as renders impracticable the 
maintenance of discipline and order in our 
colleges and universities in this region, is 
opposed to combining all our mine in 
the interests of the University. 
of this position, the objectors refer to the 
numerous failures which, in Louisiana and 
elsewhere in tne south-west, have occurred 
in attempts to establish literary institutions. 

In reply, we must be permitted to say, 
that the position taken assumes as facts 
more than can either be graiited or proved. 
[t is not true that all, or even any of these 
failures, have been owing wholly to the in- 
subordination of our youth. Whilst in can- 
dor we admit that from causes, which we 
shall presently examine, there may be more 
among our south-western youth, difficult to 
be governed, than among the same number 
at the north—yet the difficulty in governing 
them is not an mong The fact is, 
there are south-western colleges, at which 
there are south-western youth only, who 
are governed and educated. This fact is 
of itself sufficient to prove that the position 
assumed in the objection, cannot be sustain- 
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against our University, which being located 
in a large city, is not so liable, as we have 
already shown, to evils arising from this 
quarter. 

The failures of the institutions alluded to, 
have occurred sometimes, for the want of 
sufficient funds; at others, for the wanto 
the requisite knowledge of southern men 
and southern manners, on the part of the 
professors, who have mostly been northern 
men, or foreioners, who had no hold on the. 
public mind; and who always need years 
of experience before they are fully prepar- 
ed for the successful management of our 
youth. There is no portion of the globe, 
where, according to the amount of popula- 
tion, there are more generosity, benevolence, 
and magnanimity, than can be found in the 
youth of the south-west; yet truth requires 
us to admit that in some points, we fail in 
our parental management, on account of 
which our children rise up—some with sen- 
timents opposed to a liberal education, and 
others with habits adverse to the discipline 
of a University.. And if the number of the 
former class be not such as wholly to pre- 
vent the patronage of our higher schools; 
and of the latter, not such’ as to render their 
discipline absolutely impossible—yet it is 
admitted, that the number of the one is 
sufficient greatly to diminish the quota of 
youth who ought to receive a liberal educa- 
tion—and of the other, to put unnecessary 
difficulties in the training of our students, 
and so far to weaken the cause of educa- 
tion. It is a truth which few will venture 
to controvert, that an insubordinate disposi- 
tion evinced at school, is certain proof of 
a want of being taught subordination at 
home. 

Before, however, falling on our knees in 
humble acknowledgment of our faults, we 
must be permitted to say, by no means in 
the way of boasting, but in doing homage 
to truth, that in our region of the great west, 
proscribed by the objection, there is no in- 
considerable number of parents, and their 
number is increasing, who as conscientious- 
ly, and in their ewn proper persons, attend 
to the instruction and proper training of 


ed without great qualifications; and even { their children, in all that pertains to the 


if it could, it cannot be appropriately urged 


value of a good education, as well as in 
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the respect and obedience due to the teach- 
ers, as any parents in New England, Old 
England, Switzer|and,"or Scotland ; and that 
as the result of this wise regard to the 
teaching and rearing of their children, there 
is found a goodly number of youth, who for 
their docility, their conscientious morality, 
their untiring industry, their intellectual 
capacity, their rapid improvement in litera- 
ture and science; and, not unfrequently, 
their brilliancy of genius, may be advanta- 
geously,;compared with any, any where else. 

And, furthermore, we beg leave to say, 
that even in our New England colleges, we 
do not at all times witness that perfect re- 
gard for good order which is desirable, and 
indeed indispensable, for the successful ed- 
ucation of youth. It was with emotions of 
sincere regret we saw that even the high 
character, the great ability, and almost un- 
bounded acquisitions of Edward Everett, 
even in the ancient University of his own 
State, were insufficient to secure a proper 
regard for order. It sometimes happens, 
as must be admitted, that they who so much 
fear disorder in our south-western semina- 
ries, as to send their sons to the north for 
their education, do not always escape the 
evils which they dread. But the time has 
now come when the people of the south- 
west should wake up to their own interest, 
and come up in a body to support our own 
institutions, and to encourage liberal learn- 
ing among us. 

Before dismissing this subject, we will 
take the liberty of describing the several 
classes of parents and guardians who cause 
the reproach cast upon us for the want of 
desire in youth, to pursue liberal studies; 
and for that insubordination to the govern- 
ment of our schools, in part justly charged 
upon too many of our south-western stu- 
dents. We do this’as an humble endeavor 
to lay aside our faults. To correct our 
errors, we must see them as they are. The 
classes we are about to delineate, as in 
fault onthe great subject of education, al- 
though too numerous in our region, are not 
peculiar to that region, but are to!be found 
in no inconsiderable numbers elsewhere. 

1. The first class we put on the catalogue, 
are those parents and guardians, who adapt 
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the false theory, that the chastisement— 
especially with the rod—which is necessary 
to secure implicit obedience to parents and 
teachers, breaks down the spirits, damps the 
ardor, and impairs the courage of youth. 

Persons who hold this theory appear to 
us to have adopted notions of human nature, 
wholly at variance with well established 
facts. All facts sustain the conclusion, 
that any spirits, ardor or courage, worthy 
of cultivation, must be excited, measured 
and governed, by reason. 


He who’s wickedly wise or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave, 


But for some measure of obedience ex- 
torted from children, very few, if any of 
them, could be reared to manhood. Scarce. 
ly a child, if left wholly to himself, but by 
his own inexperience and ignorance of dan 
get, would terminate his existence before 
he could attain the discretion necessary to 
the preservation of his own life. In the 
early minority of man’s existence, his rea- 
soning powers are too feeble to understand, 
in many cases, why the parents’ commands 
should be obeyed, and yet immediate obedi- 
ence may be indispensable to save the in- 
fant from injury, and sometimes from death, 
Hence not only the importance, but also 
the absolute necessity of teaching children 
at the very dawn of their reason, implicit 
obedience. 

The same doctrine is ina great degree 
true, in regard to teachers. A child cannot 
always fully understand what benefits are 
to arise from the exercises of the primer 
or the spelling-book, for which he may in 
dulge a strong dislike. Hence the neces 
sity of obedience to the teacher, without 
which he would not learn to read until he 
would arrive at maturity sufficient to ui 
derstand the advantage of studying these 
elements. And it is doubtful whether, with 
out having gone through these exercises, 
he could understand their benefits until he 
should arise to man’s estate, or even then. 
The truth is, that unless the spirit, ardor 
and courage of youth, be curbed, their rea 
son cannot be properly cultivated. ‘There 
is no profession in which spirit, ardor and 
courage, are so much needed as in that of 
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war; and yet ever since the days of Cyrus 


the Less, the maxim is, “A good general 
knows how to cbey as well as to command.” 

How gracefully is the maxim illustrated 
in our illustrious generals, Scott and Taylor. 
They have spirits which never break, an 
ardor which is never damped, and a courage 
which “never surrenders”—and yet, their 
obedience to their superiors in office is as 
complete as their achievements in war are 
splendid. The man who has never learned 
to obey, is not qualified to command. He 
can never be a good subject, and he is dis- 
qualified to become a good king. If then 
obedience be indispensable in the education 
of youth, the means necessary to secure 
obedience is equally indispensable. In many 
cases, it may be effectually obtained by ad- 
monition and reproof. When, however, the 
case is so obstinate as to require something 
beyond this, and such are of no very unfre- 
quent occurrence, no means of discipline 
can possibly be administered by skilful 
hands, with more delicacy or mildness, or 
with less expenditure of time, or with better 
effect, than the old seriptural instrument— 
the rod. 

As a remedy for many moral maladies 
among children, we confess in all our read- 


ing, we have not as yet met with any thing 





wiser than the language of Solomon: “ The 
rod and reproof give wisdom, but a child 
left to himself will bring his parents to 
shame.” We do not, however, profess to 
have made so great advances in the science 
of education as some of our contemporaries, 
who satisfactorily, to themselves, demon- 
We 


confess frankly to our readers, our inability 


strated that Solomon was mistaken. 


to give them much advice which even we 
ourselves, much less they, consider as wise 
as the wisdom of Solomon, except when we 
quote that author himself. In this we are 
sorry to find ourselves behind the ave. 


We we 


to be so zt 


ld not, however, be understood 
about the means as the end. 

y comfortable on this subject, 
be taught practically and habit- 
ually to cbey, provided his reluctance to 
‘e has been subdued by decent, hu- 
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by persuasion and reproof, if we can; with 
the rod and reproof, if we musi; but by 
some means we must have obedience. It 
is unnecessary to say that youth, reared 
from infancy under the theory against which 
we have been contending, and wholly unac- 
customed to obey, will generally be trouble- 
some students in a University, turbulent 
members of society, and probably must, 
after all, be taught obedience by discipline 
administered by the strong arm of the law. 

2. There are of us some, who although 
orthodox on the theory of education, yet 
strangely neglect to give that attention to 
the early training of our children, which 
the importance of the subject justly de- 
mands, 
ous. 


This class, it is feared, is numer- 
Such leave the care of their offspring 
to servants, whom the children learn to 
treat as inferiors, and thus they form a habit 
by which they very naturally transfer the 
same treatment to. teachers. Such, when 
advanced to youth, enter a college or uni- 
versity with no mtention or expectation but 
to look down upon the professors, or any 
one else entrusted with their guardianship 
or instruction, as they were wont upon the 
servants, and afterwards upon th cir teachers 
Students of this 
character, always cost a college or univer- 
sity much labor and grievance in the way 
of discipline, and after all, generally grad- 
uate by suspension or expulsion. 


in their previous schools. 


3. Another class of parents among us, 
set no value whatever on a liberal educa- 
tion, except only that they wish to be able 
to say of their sons now, “They are at col- 
lege—or hereatter, “They have been at col- 
lege.” Such parents take no pains to ex- 
cite in their children any love of letters, or 
taste for mental Such 
youth are at the very summit of their own 
ambition, when they can say, “We have 


anv cultivation. 


been at college”—and it is gratifying for 
them to know that when they have attained 
this, they have filled up the measure of their 
parents’ wishes. When preparations for re- 
citation are required of them—especially 
when for failures in these preparations, they 
are in danger of discipline—they become 
dissatisfied, turbulent, and perhaps rebel- 
And now, haying achieved the name 
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of having been at college, the measure of 
their own ambition, as well as of their pa- 
rents’ wishes, they have no very serious 
objection to suspension, expulsion, or any 
other regularly instituted method of dismis- 
sion—provided they can be released from 
the drudgery of books, and be permitted to 
return home. This class of students have 
contributed largely to the prejudice of our 


south-western institutions, and their pre- 


sence at our University would afford just 
cause of fear. 
“4. There is still another class of parents 


here and there to be met with in our region, 
who, for the sake of a convenient term, we 
denominate the purse proud. If this class 
be more numerous in this quarter of our 
national union, than in others, it is not be- 
cause we are of a different race, or because 
human nature is different here; but because, 
on account of the greater facilities for the 
accumulation of wealth, no small number 
of our industrious citizens have suddenly 
become rich, And aman, who, from pov- 
erty, by some flood of success, or by some 
windfall of fortune, rises suddenly to opu- 
lence—must possess more prudence and 
power of self-government than fills to the 
lot of most men, or in his own estimation, 
he will rank very high on account of his 
money. 

The spirit of this class of our citizens, is 
in various ways, detrimental to the rear- 
ing and sustaining seminaries of learning 
amongst us. The purse proud are oiten, 
also, avaricious, and so absorbed in the hot 
pursuit of gain, as to neglect the early 
training of their children, in every thing, 
except to impress on their minds the great 
value of money—the importance of acquir- 
ing it—and of keeping it when acquired. 
According to them, learning, talents, and 
character, are valuable only sofar as sub- 
servient to the making of money. They 
consider any expense, in education, lost— 
except in those branches which directly pre- 
pare the pupil for the acquisition of money. 
Consequently, the avariciously purse proud 
are seldom the advocates of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

But some men are ambitiously purse 


proud. These are proud of their money— 
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because in it they possess the means of ma- 


how 


king a greater s of pomp and circum. 
stance than their less fortunate neighbors, 
Such are sometimes disposed to educate 
their children; but to put them at a new 
western college or university, they think, 
would place them with the common herd, 
who are not in the possession of much 
money—which would be to them a sad hu- 
miliation. They must, therefore, educate 
them insuch a manner as to make it appear 
as widely as possible that they are men of 
money. They must send to Yale or Cam- 
bridge, or perchance to Europe. And if the 
children happen fully to imbibe the senti- 
ments of the parents, wherever they may 
be 
ambitious to show signs of wealth, than of 
scholarship. Our University can have but 
little to hope from this description of men 
of money. 

Indeed, institutions of learning will never 
be sustained among us as they ought, until 
the proportion of our citizens belonging to 
the four classes described last above, be re- 
the number of the class, also 
described, who properly and personally train 
their children as they ought—be propor 
tionally, augmented. ‘This, we believe, is 
now in progress, and therefore confidently 
expect that the University will receive an 
increasing patronage {rom our citizens. 

The reader will understand, that thus far 
we have been speaking of the literary and 
scientific departments, and not of those of 
medicine and law. Of the success of these 
latter, there need be no doubt. It will be 
both rapid and splendid. The medical 
school—the burden and labor of which were 
undertaken by a few enterprising physicians 
of this city—has been sustained with the 
most encouraging, nay, almost incredible 
Young as it is, it enrolled last 
winter, one hundred and sixty students! 
The qualifications of the gentlemen who 
undertook the enterprise, are of a high or 
der, and their competency and efficiency as 
professors, now fully established before the 
No city in the 
United States, or perhaps in the world, af 


sent to be educated, they will be more 


duced; and 


Success. 


eyes of the whole country. 


fords to students, by its various hospitals, 
better opportunities of examining diseases 
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The successsof the departments of Law 


of all kinds, and of witnessing the best 
modes of practicing medicine, as well as 
the various operations in surgery. 

The department of Law has not yet gone 


into operation. A very able Faculty of Law 
has, however, been elected, who will, 
doubt, soon raise that department to an 


equality of standing, well corresponding 


with the one of Medicine. The various 
courts of our city, in session throughou 


1 T.: } ‘ 
ole year, and the United States 
afford the students 


the 


almost the w 
Court held 


opportunities of learning the forms o 


will 


here, 


yarious transactions in‘courts, and of seeing 
the principles of law carried out into prac- 
tice in the best modes, and also of witnessing 


the best models of forensic eloguence—such 


as can be seldom enjoyed elsewhere. 
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and Medicine will operate favorably to the 
success of the Literary and Scientific de- 
partments, The students attending the for- 
mer will bring students to the latter. New 
Orleans herself will soon possess a popula- 
tion which, if brought under proper influen- 
ces, ought to sustain the University. This 
institution is not founded for the brief ex- 
istence of only a few years, but for the 


duration of ages, and the President has” 
alrea secured the services of four able 
professors for the preparatory department. 
From the causes which we have described, 
and others, its progress may not at first meet 
the expectations, much less the wishes, of 
its friends—yet its ultimate success is as 
certain as the progress of time itself. 





AN EPISTLE 


FROM THE 


FLESH AND 


[See the December number of the Miscellany.) 


Ix Macaulay’s Jast number, my dear Iron friend, 
Iread with much pleasure the bill of your merits, 
Though I freely confess that the fast coming end 
Which threatens all horse-flesh, depresses my 
spirits. 
Iintend to be frank, let man hide his heart; 
He \ies in his throat and he lies in his features ; 
Bat a horse should be free from all sinister art, 
And must never forget he’s the noblest of creatures. 


That you go very fast, my candor admits ; 

Be the weather al! good, be the weather all evil, 
On you speed ; but, alas! if you fall into fits, 

Then ‘tis horseplay indeed, and you go the—Devil. 


You start with your cargo, (I don’t mean to rail), 
Little boys, pursy cits, old women, young ladies, 

But, ere noon, the town quakes at the terrible tale, 
“That trip to the Lake was a short cut to Hades.” 

If you carry ail geod things, you carry all bad ones; 
As you carry out balm, so you carry out poison ; 

Honest men are your load, but so are the sad ones, 
And ruffisa Whiskey with innocent Hyson: 
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HORSE TO THE IRON 


You take out the Bible to places far back, 
To swamps, and to wilds or of wood or of rock, 
But don’t you, good friend, just to make up your pack, 


Throw in some odd volumes of Monsieur de Kock ? 


All follies, all vices you haul through the land, 
Soft hamlets turn grog-marts beneath your rude 
heel, {plann’d, 
And those various hues that dame Nature had 
One dirty-brown sample of shabby genteel. 


Your upstart conceit stirs up all my blood; 
Odd’s fillies and stallions! it makes me quite mad. 
Learn this, Iron friend: if bad has its good, 
So good is found ever with much that is bad. 
I know you consider me quite obsolete; 
Icare nota single horse-chesnut about it; 
I have said what I think to be fitting and meet, 
And no one, by Castor! may venture to doubt it. 
I date this epistle, (forgive me such pride— 
If you iron ones brag, pray, why cannot we?) 
In the year, since the noble Bucephalus died, 
Two thousand one hundred and seventy-three. 








- society, 
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A sSHREWD and attentive friend observed 
one day to us, that he was impressed with 
the belief that, notwithstanding the evident 
‘increase of the country, fewer marriages 
took place in the present day thar in 
times; and that he perceived at church, in 
his walks, and at public amusements, more 
old bachelors and old maids, than were seen 
some number of years ago. This is no 
doubt true; a disposition tv marry still ex- 
ists, but there is more caution observed in 
entering into that holy state. 


former 


MATRIMONY 


A young man entering upon the stage of ; 


life, of limited means, a young planter, or a 
respectable mechanic, is fearful of hazard- 
ing his hopes in alliance with a female, on 
whose economy, industry and content, he 
cannot with safety rely; he continues single, 
still eager to marry, still difficult to please ; 
and at length becomes an old bachelor, full 
of whims and caprices, whom no woman 
ought to marry. Why is this? It 
cause parents indulge their daughters in 
notions of extravagance and fashion; they 
alarm young candidates for matrimony, and 
frighten by their air and demeanor, their 
distance, coldness, and stately aspect, the 
very men whom they should judiciously and 


is be- 


modestly encourage. A young lady is taught 
something about rank; reads much about 
sentiment—her imagination is perverted by 
descriptions of elegant, accomplished, fasci- 
Nating men, who exist only in fancy, and 
she banishes the plain honest lover, who is 
calculated to make her happy, and compe- 
tent to provide for her comfort. This rank 
—this invidious and weak classification in 
is an enemy to true happiness. A 
man should know that his wife is amiable 
and industrious; a woman should discover 
that her husband is honest and capable : 
then with economy and content, they must 
be happy. A man tempted by riches, allies 
himself to pride and ugliness, ignorance and 
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fashion; and with all his wealth, he enjoys ‘ 


no satisfactiog, 
tricus man 
no fortune— 


no happiness, no content, 
It is ever most safe for an indus 
to marry a girl who brings 
whose wealth consists in virtue, economy 
and content, which cannot be wasted, ani 
which is to be prized far beyond riches. If 
a father is rich, and can afford to givea 
handsome portion with his daughters, itis 
ever the most prudent to settle it upon them; 
a fastidious and weak principle of delicacy 
will induce a man to question the propriety 
of bestowing a daughter and withholding 
her fortune. An honorable man who loves 
his wife, and wishes to have the gratifics- 
tion of seeing her independent, will everbe 
pleased at the parental provision which pl- 
ces her beyond the vicissitudes of trade and 
commerce. Reason, reflection, and a judi- 
cious enconomy, will pave the way for many 
advantages through life. 

There is much to censure in relation ty 
the dress of young men, who are encourag- 
ed in a growing extravagance by the weak 
and dangerous partiality of their parents 
The dress of young men, in the present 
day, is not only costly, but injurious to ther 
prospects in life, and lays the foundation fir 
permanent and ruinous extravagance, Ex- 
amine the cost of a full dress for a fash 
ionable young gentleman who parades & 
Charles street, drives on the shell road, ani 
attends the opera; and the mere calculation 
of this one item will be surprising; asl 
when we recollect the various et ceferas in 
the way of useless trinkets, rings, chains 
seals, &c., the amount annually expended 
will be almost incredible. Young men this 
indulged are never prepared for a reverse 
of fortune, which so often happens when 
least expected; and when it comes, they, 
and their hopes “fall like Lucifer,” and th 
remainder of their lives is spent in wretchel 
misery and dependence—often ending ® 
shame and dishonor. 
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For Macauray’s Misceiziany. 
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BY JOHN TOMLIN, 





W. Gi 


present 


More Sims, the subject of the 
born 


sketch, was in Charleston, 


Being 
an early age, in impover- 


South Carolina, in the year 1807. 
left an orphan at 
ished circumstances, the care of his child- 
hood devolved on his grandmother. Having 
acquired at a grammar school in that city, 
the rudiments of an English education, at 
a very early age he was apprenticed as a 
shop-boy,in a drugstore. There he contin- 
ued to live several years, writing verses and 
having them published under the initials of 
his name reversed, until his employers having 
found out that he engaged his leisure hours 
in close communion with the Muses, he was 
dismissed from their employment to seek 
his fortune He then located 
himself in a lawyer’s office; and while yet 
a minor, edited a paper in that city, a lite- 
rary work, which was conducted with much 


elsewhere. 


. ' 
Soon after this, 
the wars of nullification having commenced 


ability for one so young. 


in this State, he purchased a proprietary 
right in the Charleston Gazette, and during 
the distractions in that State continued the 
supervision of the paper—advocating the 
side of the Union party, against that of the 
States-Right, or nullification junto. 
The purchase of the Charleston Gazette 
so involved him in debt, that he was forced 


the 


to suspend its publication, and through 
some other channel seek the road to fortune. 

Happily for himself, and for the country 
that gave him birth, success did not crown 
his labors in the publication of a daily 
journal. What seems at first a misfortune, 
The failure 
of Mr. Simms’ first great scheme, only re- 
newed in his heart a closer application to 
study, and a higher ambition in his employ- 


Vor. I. 5 


often turns to our advantage. 


aS 1 


? 


ment. With renewed efforts he at once 
set about the task of accomplishing some- 
thing in consonance with his exalted aspi- 
rations ; and went about it with a determina- 
tion to succeed. How he has done his 
work, and how finely finished it has been 
executed, and how in relief it now stands— 
the approving smiles of a grateful country 
have already been given with most cheering 
applause. Whether or not his past labors 
have been the recreations that discipline 
and nerve the mind to higher and severer 
tasks, or that they are the highest efforts 
of his capacity, time alone will determine. 
It seems, however, that something greater 
than he has yet accomplished swells in his 
bosom, pointing the way to new scenes, 
more beautiful, rivers more musical, and 
mountains more sublime. If the works 
that he has already finished have been ex- 
ecuted as mere exercises of the mind, there 
is no telling to what heights he may yet 
attain, when all the powers of his genius 
have concentrated themselves on a single 
work. 

Being in the prime of manhood, with fixed 
purposes, fervid hopes, high ambition, and 
without having stalking before him the 
ghost of some past disappointment, it is 
reasonable to expect that some great work 
of his, yet inembryo, is about starting into 
life with the image of immortality depicted 
in its lineaments. 

The chief characteristic of Mr. Simms’ 
muse, is vigor, and the quality that adorns 
it most, is courage. Of a nervous temper 
ament, he pushes forward fearlessly, and 
rides his good steed so recklessly, that one 
seeing him, without knowing the rider, 
would be apprehensive of his falling. But 
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he keeps his seat firmly, and sustains bie 
self most gallantly until the chase termi- 


nates in the capture of the game, when the 
busy multitude clap their hands, and throw 
up their hats in perfect wonder at the gal- 
lant bearing of the rider. His steed is never 
badly mounted ; and whether he rides in 
the tented field and charges the serried 
ranks, or by the side of the ambling palfrey 
of some fairy queen, he shows by his judg- 
ment that he knows the time and the place. 
He is always on his native soil, and with 
his foot in stirrup, is never less than Mc- 
Gregor. 

To describe poetry, analytically, is diffi- 
cult, but to appreciate it synthetically, is 
easy. In passing through a _ beautiful 
country one feels the charms of each place, 
and is delighted with the landscape ; while 
the roaring of the rivers and the soft mur- 
mur of the rills, each discoursing in 
language all its own, fall upon the 
senses ; the feelings by their own intensity, 
become lulled as with an opiate. There 
are in these sylvan shades and by these 
quiet grottos, much to absorb; but how 
impossible it is for the pencil to give to the 
canvass the delicate touch, and impart a life- 
like image of the hues that linger on the 
opening blossom. 


Within these things are the ele mentsof 


poetry. One hears the roaring of the 
cataract, and sees the bright waters as they 
leap in the flood beneath ; but what tongue 
can syllable their roar, and what pencil 
paint their brightness. Their words—for 
there is a hidden meaning in their voices— 


burn as with an inspiration upon the heart, 


and absorb each feeling; but how difficult ; 


is the process of their analysis. There is 
a truth in each syllable they utter, that 
comes home to the heart, and in beautiful 
simplicity their voices charm us, yet we 
know not how. Such is the porrry or 
NATURE, and man’s embodiment of it is 
scarcely less sublime. 

Tf the elements, then, of poetry, as they 
exist in nature, charm us ever so much, 
the heart that is capable of embodying its 
form into good Saxon words, feels a far 
more exquisite sensation in the process than 
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he who merely sees it iad as a gossamer 
in the air around. 

The true element of poetry 
external eye, but in the internal heart. 


is not in the 


There impressed it struggles for utterance, 
like Venus from the sea, it rises in 
beautiful proportions, the admiration of all, 
and the BELOVED of the world. 

higher the poetical faculty, the 
stronger becomes the passion for the beau- 
tiful. The circles then in which the mind 
moves become enlarged, and so extended 
are its boundaries that the common eye 
cannot reach them, nor the common heart 
understand them. The mere mould of the 
common earth, animated by its common 
spirit, cannot follow the flight of a disen- 
thralled spirit. The footsteps are beyond 
its ken. Its impulses are its own, and 
moving in orbits in a world its own, its er- 
ratic wanderings are so far beyond the 
vision of the busy multitude, and its 
sympathies so at variance with conventional 
usages, that not always, and but seldom 
indeed, is the spirit that speaks the language 
of love, understood or appreciated. 

There is in the advent of the BARD a 
something glorious; a_sublimity that tells 
that his mission is divine. He is the rary 
QUEEN ; and oh, how fullof love and gentle- 
nessheis. Inhissoftblue eyeis seen a melt- 
; ing tenderness. His lips are wreathed about 
as with flowers, and they speak the language 
of love, in words so soft, that they fall on 
the ear like the ripples of gentle waters. 
His heart overflowing with human sympa- 
thies, endeavors to raise man from his fallen 
condition, to the high sphere into which 
nature intended that he should move. His 
pathway is along the border of streams, 
fringed by flowers, and laden with the honey 
of Hymettus. Forthe good of man his 
harp is attuned, and the strings ure touched 
only to ‘notes of gentleness and of love. 
The tears of his heart flow es a stream on 
the flowers of his mind, and they become 
gems of priceless value. Rich in all that 
is beautiful, he leaves a noble legacy to his 
people. For it they will yet do him rever- 
ence. 

How often, however, is the bard’s missic 
despised ; and instead of receiving a meet 


and, 
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reward for his labors, a crown of thorns is 
The holiness of his life 
is often too pure for the jaundiced eyes of his 


his only guerdon. 
contemporaries. One so much holier than 
they, brings upon himself their indigna- 
tion and their scorn. His mission is teo high 
His words are too 
etherial to find a sympathy in their grosser 
Such is often the fate of the 


for their wordly senses. 


elements. 
bard ! 

If there is ever born in our beloved coun- 
try, a bard with the name of prophet, he 
will be born among the green fields and 
by the mighty rivers of the far West. 
Within this world-enlarged boundaries, a 
soul-grasping spirit can only have birth. 
He will arise as broad as is the prairie that 
stretches from Illinois to Nebraska, deep as 
her streams, and as bright as her sunset. 
Gloriously he will look into the heart, and 
with a world embracing spirit subdued by 
human sympathies, write on the human 
heart the emotions of a God-inspiring love. 
The lesson will be of virtue and of wisdom. 
He will teach man the relationship man 


bears to man. Out of his mouth will come 


words, pointed as a two-edged sword to 


keep man in the paths of virtue. The pean 
of his song will be rest to the weary, and 
peace to the troubled spirit. Tis embassy 
will be fulfilled, and his mission will have 
its accomplishment. Words—strong words, 
and of fearful meaning, will have their ut- 
terance. He will speak them in the face 
of authority, and great nations will he 
frighten at the power of his song. 
will be the mission of the bard that is to 
arise by the deep rivers in the midst of our 
broad prairies, and such a work he will 
accomplish. 

The writer of whom we are about to 
speak—the celebrated novelist, W. Gilmore 
Simms—if not the first of living writers, 
stands deservedly high in the ranks of 
American authors. In all of the different 
branches of letters, and they are many, that 


Such 


he has attempted, he has in each success- ¢ 


fully established a high reputation. In 
history, he has given us a sterling work on 
South Carolina. Being a better artist than 
Ramsay, he has separated what is crude 
and worthless in the annals of the state, 
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from what should be recorded, and with 
philosophic discernment, given us the pure 
gold sifted from the rude mass of material 
that has ineumbered in dusty tomes the 
shelves of libraries. 

In biography, his life of Marion is as full 
of the charms of style as the celebrated 
“ Partisan’s” life was full of incident. Jn 
criticism, if not as brilliant as Macaulay, he 
is far more analytical than Everett. The 
soul-searching analysis of Poe, he has not ; 
but he has his brilliancy of imagination. 
If not like him, a builder of Grecian tem- 
ples beautifuily symmetrical, with the acan- 
thus festooning each pillar, he is a builder 
of gigantic towers, massive and strong. 
His recent, and last published work, in 
biography, the life of the justly celebrated 
Capt. Smith, is so beautifully written, and 
withal so free from any affectations of 
style and from mannerisms, that the critics 
have already commenced holding it up to 
enlightened minds as the mirror reflecting 
the simple in style, but the strong in words. 
His first work, “Martin Faber,” published 
in his minority, placed him at once in the 
catalogue of our most suecessful writers. 
In a single night he found himself famous. 

It is but seldom that a young author re- 
ceives such high destinction and such com- 
mendation from the public as Mr. Simms did 
on the appearance of his first published work. 
“Guy Rivers,” a tale of border life, estah- 
lished fully his reputationas a true deli- 
neator of character. The “ Yemassce” 
followed in quick succession and placed him 
asa painter, and a graphic one too, of Indian 
nobleness and Indian cunning, beside the 
almost inimitable Cooper. This work by 
many of his admirers, is thought to be the 
best of his fictions. It has already become 
classic in the land. 

Then followed at stated intervals, a series 
of romances graphically describing the man- 
ners and customs of the people, during our 
struggles for independence. The “ Part’- 
san,” “Mellichampe,” and the “ Black 
Riders of the Congaree,’ compose this 
series. 'The “Confessions of a Blind Heart” 


show how familiar he was with the impulses 
> and the sympathies of our nature. The 
“Damsel of Darien,” although in many 
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respects inferior to his other works, was by 
the American people received kindly. This 
was followed by a series of works called 
“ Border Beagles,” delineating truthfully a 
border life. Though published anonymous- 
ly, certain distinctive and individual traits of 
character about them, bore such a strong 
resemblance to Mr. Sim ns’ m'nd, that the 
public ascribed them t» him, and he had 
at once to own their paternity. “ Pe- 
layo,” although very Giblonish in style, 
and “ Count Julien,” a sequel to the first, 
are works of high artistic merit. They were 
written to illustrate that period in Spanish 
history, most absorbing of all others, the 
conquest of their country by the Moors. 
He has recently published a couple of bro- 
chures, “ Helen Harley” and “Castle Dis- 
mal” both of ;’astie mould, artistically 
developed. His magazine articles have 
but recently been collected into book form, 
by Wiley and Putnam, of New York. Hs 
tales of the “ Wigwam and Cuasin” have 
received universal ;raise from several of 
the leading European journals. His tale, 
entitled, “Murder Wili Out,” first published 
in one of the annuals, has been translated 
into several of the continental languages 
of Europe, and published there with the 
very highest commendation. H_s “ Views 
and Reviews of American History,” have 
received as much praise as the most ardent 
lover would desire. 

Such is the outline, briefly told, of one 
of our most distinguished writevs in the 
field of fiction. That he has successfully 
ecmpeted with our celebrated novelists i: 


many respects, and far surpassed all of 


them in hs knowledge of what we are— 
the humanities of our nature—the impulses 
of the heart, none I believe will gainsay. 
“ Atalantis,” a story of the sea, written 
while on a sojourn at the North, some years 
ago, is the most lengthy, as we!l as the 
most meritorious of his poeticai works. On 
its appearance it attracted univ ral atter- 
tion. At the age of sixteen, Mr. Simms 
wrote a play entitle 1, “Pocahcntas,” which 
was rehearsed to its performance in the 
Charleston theatre ; but owing to some mis- 
understanding with the manager, the play 
was suppressed and called in by the author. 
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pommel 
“ Donna Florida,”’ in imitation of Byron’s 
the 
much of that cele- 


ne of the former's 


Don Juan, was written at age of 


eighteen, and contains 
brated author’s wit, but n 
“ Areytos,” or Songs of 


104 
written, and 


the 


obscenity. 
South, compose a volume of pages, 
The songs are al! beautifully 
been set to musie, 


Here are two dashing and hi 


many of them haye 
ghly poetical 
stanzas, from his “ Texian Hunter: ” 
““And gay with richest flowers, 
And green with leafy shade, 
Shall be the forest bowers, 
Which love for thee has made. 
No high and haughty palace, 
But, smiling through the green, 
Of waving, sea-like vallies, 


Our snow-white cot is seen. 


Sweet groves and soft savannahs, 

A clime of calm, it woos, 

With blossoms of the rainbow born, 

And fruitage of its hues; 

Broad seas asleep in meadows, 
With ranks of cane that rise, 
Like plumed and painted warriors, 

To sink before our eyes.” 

As this notice has been extended already 
beyond its proper limits, I hope IT may be 
excused for copying a sonnet, called “ Sym- 
pathies,” from a small volume of his poems, 
entitled, “Grouped Thoughts and Scattered 
Fancies.” 

**] will breathe music in the little bell, 

That cups this flower, until it takes a tone 

For every feeling human heart has known; 
Though hearts their secrets may not often tell, 
Mine is the charm to win them: I will wake 
Strains, which though new to men, they shall not 

fail 
To tremble as they hear—as an old tale, 
Will with new joy the absent wanderer take, 
Moving his spirit with a strange delight! 

Love will I win from friendship—the old love, 
Will I make new, and all the new secure; 
And beauty never thence, shall fade from sight! 
Think not I mock thee—spells of higher power, 
Are gathered in the blue depth of this flower.” 

Comparatively, Mr. Simms is yet a young 
man. He lives at his residence, a beautiful 
country seat called the “ Woodlands,” on 
the classic Edisto. In person, he is erect 
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nd tall, with a profusion of auburn locks, 

iding his bread and massive forehead. 
His eyes are biue and very expressive ; 
and when in conversation they sparkle 


brilliantly, and seem to throw out a light 


brieht as the gleam that corruscates 
on his mind. He is very generous, warm- 


Jackson, Tennessee. 


eee “ - Ay 


hearted, and full of the most kindly feelings. 


Indeed, for manliness of conduct, high 
social virtues, and all that seems to ennoble 
the heart, he is a true representative of the 


American character—a correct type of the 


broad-fronted and liberal institutions of our 


country. 





TREASUR 


1 TROVE, 


NO. I. 


Vr. Editor: I was trudging along 
Chartres street one dark night in October 
last, when, chancing to stumble, I discover- 
ed a packagt lying upon the pavement, 
which had wel! nigh thrown me down. Of 
course, | took it wp, and found, as | said,a 
package, and of some size. 

Thinking perhaps that my hour of good 
fortune had arrived, and that it was no less 
than a casket of bank notes and other jew- 
els, 1 made the best of my way home with 
the prize, casting a good many wistful 
glances over my shoulder, lest the unhappy 
loser should be wpon me “to reclaim his 
property and deprive me of my fortune. 

Hastily removing the envelope, I found 
iny treasure to consist only of a vast col- 


‘tion of manuscript—partly original and 


1 + 


partly selected--and written in a most 
beautiful style of feminine chirography. | 
am disposed to love the fair collector, “ un- 
sight, unseen,” and would gladly see the 
fair eyes, and grasp the tender hand of her 
who has undergone so much literary labor, 
as it turns out, for the public good. 

I immediately made inquiries for the fair 
owner. and went so far as-to advertise in the 
Picayune, but no one ever appeared to 
Indeed. one of the 


articles was on the subject of the Fatal 


‘ 


claim the ‘property. 


Epidemic, and the writer seemed to manifest 
unusual alarm on accountof it. I am not 


without fears that she has perished with so 
many others. No name could be found in 
the entire collection; so I feel myself to be 
the inheritor of it, and will gladly avail 
myself of the columns of the New Orleans 
Miscellany to make the contents public, as 
a tribute to the taste and cultivation of the 


fair authoress and collector. 


I can assure you, sir, the store is rich 
and well nigh exhaustless ; and I shall in 
“small and broken doses,” as the doctors 
say, administer to you and to the readers of 
the Miscellany, the precious contents of this 


ry 


I style it T'reasure Trove, which in law- 


Tye, y05 
ZTUVE, 


yer phrase is understood to mean a rich 


Ing from the earth, or found 


possession ¢ 


upon the pavement, may-be, whereof the 


owner is not readily found. So then we 
] 


open the well packed budget, and thus lay 


it before the readers of the Miscellany. 


Yours, &c., O. 


HOW TO KEEP OUR TEMPER. 

Mrs. Ellis, of England, has written quite 
yoluminously to her own sex, in the varied 
rélati nship of danghter, mother and wife. 
The reader will find her works at the book 
stores under the title of “Daughters of 
England,” “Wives of England,” and “Moth- 
ers of England ;” and perhaps it would not 
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be amiss for the daughters, wives and moth- 
ers of America to profit by such hints and 
admonitions as they find therein. The fol- 
lowing on ill-temper may be true. 

“JT fear it is a very unromantic conclu- 
sion to come to, but my firm conviction is, 
that half the miseries of young women, 
and half their ill-temper might be avoided 
by habits of domestic activity.” 

Again she says : 

“Jet any one who has a tendency to 
causeless melancholy, with impatience and 
irritability, so that they can scarcely make 
a pleasant reply when spoken to, set about 
doing something that will add to the com- 
fort ot the family.” A first rate plan. 


THE VASTNESS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


Dr. Channing, of Boston, who died two 
or three years ago, was among our greatest 
men. Whether our greatest divine, we say 
not, but certainly the most brilliant, and as 
a writer, the most charming. 

The following, on the vastness and power 
of the human mind, is as true as it is 
eloquent: 

“In rude ages, bodily strength is the 
most honorable distinction, and in subse- 
quent times military prowess and skill con- 
fer mastery and eminence. But as society 
advances, mind, thought, becomes the sove- 
reign of the world; and accordingly at the 
present moment, profound and glowing 
thought, though breathing only from the 
silent page, exerts a kind of omnipotent and 
omnipresent energy. It crosses oceans and 
spreads through nations, and at one and the 
same moment the conceptions of a single 
mind are electrifying and kindling muiti- 
tudes through wider ranges than the Roman 
eagle overshadowed. The agency of mind 
on mind, is the true sovereignty of the world, 
and kings and heroes are becom ng impo- 
tent by the side of men of deep and fervent 
thought.” 

And again on the “ Force of Truth,” he 
says : 

“ There is a silent, indirect influence, more 
sure and powerful than direct assault upon 
false opinions. ‘The most effectual method 
of expelling error is, not to meet it sword 
in hand, but gradually to instil great truths 
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with which it cannot easily co-exist, and by 
which the mind out-grows it.” 

One more quotation from Dr. Channing; 
tis on “ the claims of religion on intelligent 
men:” 

“The claims of religion on intelligent 
men are not yet understood, and the low 
place which it holds among the objects of 
liberal inquiry, will oné day be recollected 
as the shame of our age.” 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S IDEA OF A SUPREME 
BEING, 


It is well known that the greatest philos. 
opher of the seventeenth century, Sir Isaae 
Newton, was a thorough believer in the 
profound mysteries of the Bible. I have 
never met with a more remarkable account 
of the Deity, than that contained in the 
following from the pen of the illustrious 
Newton : 

“ God,” says he, “is all eye, all ear, all 
arm, all the power of perceiving, under 
standing, and acting: but after a manner 
not at all corporeal] ; after a manner not like 
that of men ; but after a manner to us wholly 
unknown. He is destitute of all body and all 
bodily shape, and therefore cannot be seen, 
heard,nor touched ; nor ought he to be wor 
shiped under the representation of anything 
corporeal. * ° * He governs 
all things that exist, and knows all things 
that are to be known. He is living, intelli- 
gent and powertul. He is supreme and 
supremely perfect— eternal and __ infinite, 
omnipotent and omnipresent. But still we 
only know him by his properties and at 
tributes.” 

ANTICLIMAX. 

Anti-climax is that division of rhetori¢ 
which illustrates a sudden and ridiculous 
falling off from the subject. I saw in @ 
newspaper, the other day, a remarkable in- 
stance of it, which was perpetrated all un- 
consciously by the young gentleman who 
penned the letter. 

“ And while,” says he, “the cause of the 
Lord is prospering, and the missionary fire 
is burning, in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the board we have collected eleven 
dollars and fificen cents.” 
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I have often wondered who was the 


Mw; author of “ Patent Sermons,” by Dow, Jr. 
ent Who ever he is, he is a wit and a gentle- 

man; no man can write as he does without 
ent possessing a spark of the true fire ; nor 
ow could the principles he so happily illustrates, 
; of spring from other than one whose heart 
“ted was warm within him. 

The following, on the peaceful compan- 

jonship of married life, is beautiful : 
= “Like two bounding brooks that rush 
down the hill-side to meet in the lovely vale 
loss» [| below, so ought you to glide forward, pro- 
aac [& yelled by the tenderest and holiest of pas- 
the sions, to meet together, and to mingle your 
lave hearts, souls and sympathies, like the calm 
runt waters of the valley that flow gently on, 
the [— withthe sun of peace shining brightly upon 
‘ious & their bosom.” 
The following on Hope is excellent ; a pas- 
r, all sion he likes very well, he says, only that it 
ider- goes rather too much on the credit. system. 
nnet & No, itis not on Hope, it is on the Delusions 
like of Sensuality. Speaking of the debauchee, 
rholly H Dow, Jr. says : 
id all “He looks into pleasure’s fairy lake and 
seen, [ fncies that its chrystal waters sleep upon 
wor [the calm blue of nether firmament: he 
thing J puts down a stick and the hard bottom of 
vers & disappointment rises up to meet him; he 
hings J follows the will-o’-wisps of his own carnal 
atelli- && desites into the midst of the bogs and quag- 
» and nires of misery, where he finds out too late, 
finite, J that they are but torches to light him to an 
il we J untimely grave.” 
nd at- Hear him again : 
“There is hardly anything that is really 
what it appears to be. The vivid lightning 
that seems to crack the shell of the firma- 
ietori¢é ment hither and thither, and the loud thun- 
culous Bier which rumbles headlong down the 
/ in @ BAlpine clouds of Heaven, setting the glqbe 
ble in- Bitself into ague fits, are no great shakes 
all um- @alter all when philosophically explained. 
n who § These myriads of stars, those blinking, 

celestial eyes of love, are not what they 
of the jxem to be—they too are adelusion. They 
ry fire lok like so many brilliant drops of water 
resolue fylittering upon the black umbrella of night.” 
eleven * * * * * 
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, to be calamities of the most dreadful kind, 


» quite content to exchange all that is beauti- 
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) terflies that flit around the blooming bowers 
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“The girls too, those gaudy-winged but- 


of love, are all a fleeting show—to-day 
sporting in the sunshine of fashion and 
pleasure—and to-morrow mere mortals, 
dwadling along in the common paths of 
society, divested of their charms and all 
leafless and bare. How often, indeed, does 
fond anticipation discover in the futures’ 
dark wiiderness, bright and sunny spots 
where weary fancy can repose in peace, 
and still how often do they turn to be over- 
grown with the briars of care, trouble and 
perplexity! O trust not to the future, it is 
an explosive humbug.” 


BLINDNESS. 


There are some things which we esteem 


but which to those who bear them, are very 
tolerable indeed. How terrible the idea of 
blindness—and yet the blind themselves are 
in most respects as happy and contented 
as other people. So great is the aptitude of 
the constitution of man to fit itself to every 
emergency, that habit wiil render even a 
condition of blindness very bearable. 

I know a clergyman in Tennessee who 
has been blind from boyhood. Such depth 
of piety I never witnessed in any individual 
before. He does not lament his condition— 
even thinks it providential, and that it makes 
him the better man. 


of 


Not unfrequently men 
intellect who have lost their sight, feel 


ful, lovely and cheering, which the eye 
drinks in, for the increased power over the 
altention, which this loss gave them. 

Dr. Dwight, of Yale College, was an in- 
stance of this. He used to consider his 
loss of sight as a blessing, tending to in- 
crease the powers of his mind and compel- 
ling him to think. Milton attained his 
chief immortality after he had gone blind. 
Paradise Lost was composed when he could 
no longer see the “twilight gray” he so 
eloquently describes. It was his opinion 
that his mind had strengthened vastly by 
the sacrifice. Indeed, he said that if he 
was only free from the gout, his blindness 
would hardly have been felt asa calamity. 
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DON’T CROWD THE MINDS OF CHILDREN. 

Our minds are so constituted that we can 
learn but one thing at a time, and the atten- 
tion must grasp it fully in order to compre- 
hend and remember it. In the education 
of youth we are very apt to overlook this 
great fact in reference’ to ourselves, and 
crowd their minds with two many studies at 
once. An anecdote is told of a couple of 
Indians, who on being conducted through 
the streets of London for several hours, 


rents a 
This is a pretty good embodiment of the 
different sources from whence mankind 
draw their daily comforts and joys. A few, 
perhaps a very few, find their highest 
pleasure in .doing good. Another portion, 
doubtless also a small one, find their’s ip 
content; while the mass of mankind are 
pursuing the will-o’-th’-wisp of pleasure, or 
It is of 
no use to preach philosophy to mankind, and 
to tell them that sensuality brings disgust, 


lolling upon the soft sofas of ease. 





seemed melancholy and stupified on their and that even a fullness of pleasure is 





return. They sat down with their elbows | satiety. In these, our days, it is voted | 
on their knees and hid their faces in their | unanimously almost, that money is kin, 
hands. The only words they could be and pleasure is the queen regent of men’s | 
brought to utter were, “Too much smoke— / affections; and it were useless to tell them 
too much noise—too much houses—too | anything else, or to aver that the true 
much men—too much everything.” Is it source of real enjoyment is not the opening 
not so sometimes with us in thecramming of new avenues of desire, but the closing ' 
of our children ? up of the existing fancies. 
Somebody, I don’t know who, says: ( 
va. ao ee a “Those who multiply a@rtificicel wants, an Hf 
Gov. Seward, of New York, late Gover- | mistaken if they imagine that they contr 
nor, is a fine specimen of a whole-souled, — bute to the real enjoyment of life. A strong ‘ 

warm-hearted man. I always did fancy } desire for a variety of enjoyments is a mer 
him, but like him all the better for the just : ta] disease. which we should not seek b c 
tribute he pays to the capabilities of the | heighten but to cure.” 1 
female sex as teachers of youth. He says: If this be true, the world has takens 2 
“They are.the natural guardians of the . wrong road to earthly bliss, for it seeks to ¢ 
young. Their abstraction from the en- increase and multiply every approachable t 
grossing cares of life affords them leisure | avenue of enjoyment—outward enjoyment, I 
both to acquire and communicate knowl- ° of the earth. earthy : all forgetful that the a 
edge. Fromthem the young more willingly — better part lies within, and is obtained only K 
receive it, because the severity of discipline by the following of that philosophy which h 
is relieved with greater tenderness and preaches tous “ deny thyself.” te 
affection, while their more quick apprehen- a 
sion, enduring patience, expensive benevo- “SWEET ARE THE USES OF ADVERSITY.” ri 
lence, higher purity, more delicate taste and I might enlarge into a sermon upon tle re 
elevated moral feelings qualify them for scrap of Shakspeare I have chosen in this m 
excellence in all departments of learning, . text. And yet how few are willing to pur yt 
except perhaps the exact sciences. If this chase the sweets of experience at sucha as 
be true, how many a repulsive, bigoted and » cost? I believe it is Sir Charles Bell who lo 
indolent professor, will in the general im- — says, that “ the best ship timber is from eold in 
provement of education be compelled to © climates, where the winds and storms df yc 
resion his claim to modest, assidious and Heaven have for many years beat hard upon ed 
affectionate woman.” the trunks of the trees.” ed 
WHAT IS HAPPINESS ? And -agsia Dr. aap Oe me - vi 

The poet Pope has said : says: 2 Health and sickness, enjoyment 

and suffering, riches and poverty, knowledge 
“© happiness, our beings’ end and aim, and ignorance, power and subjection, liberty Sp 
Good, pleasure; ease, content, whate’er thy : and bondage, civilization and barbarity have a 


all their offices and duties—all serve for the 


name.”’ 
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formation of character ; not only the trial of ' most certainly show itself in your manners 


character, but its absolute formation.” 

The family of Adam seemed fated to 
pains, trials, troubles, and adversity. Who 
is he that has passed along the ridges and 
highways of life, and has never felt his feet 
fastened in the swamps of adversity or ex- 
perienced the benefits and sweets arising 
from the “uses” thereof ? 


MATRIMONY. 


Like all earthly will-o’-th’-wisps, matri- 
mony allures our sex oftentimes only to 
cheat and to make fools of us. I wish for 
the honor of woman that the subject did not 
command so large a portion of her thoughts, 
and that she would be more intent to im- 
prove and refine that heart which she is so 
anxious to dispose of by giving it away, and 
often, alas, too often, throwing it away up- 
on the worthless and the unworthy. The 
following I have read some where, I forget 
where, but it is applicable, and so I pre- 
serve it. 

“What a pity it is, that the thousandth 
chance of a gentleman’s becoming your 
lover, should deprive you of the pleasure of 
a free, unembarrassed, intellectual inter- 
course with all single men of your acquain- 
tance! ‘The less your mind dwells upon 
lovers and matrimony, the more agreeable 
and profitable will be the society of gentle- 
men to you. If you regard men as intel- 
lectual beings, who have access to cer- 
tain sources of knowledge of which you 
are deprived—if you talk to them, as one 
rational being should to another, and never 
remind them that you are a candidate for 
matrimony, you will enjoy far more than 
you can by regarding them under that one 
aspect of possible future admirers and 
lovers. When that is a ruling and absorb- 
ing thought, you have not the proper use of 
your faculties ; your manners are constrain- 
ed and awkward; you are easily embarrass- 
ed and made to say what is ill-judged, silly, 
and out of place, and you defeat your own 
views by appearing to a great disadvantage. 

However secret you may be in these 
speculations, if you are continually thinking 
about them, and attaching undue importance 


to the acquaintance of a gentleman, it will 
Vox. I. 6 


and conversation, and betray a weakness 
that is held in contempt by the stronger 
sex. 

Lively, witty, ingenuous, conversable and 
charming little girls often spoil into dull, 
bashful, silent young ladies ; and all because 
their heads are full of nonsense about beaux 
and lovers. It is this pre-occupation of the 
mind with a subject which they had better let 
alone, which prevents them from being the 
agreeable companions they were designed 
to be. And so girls get into all sorts of 
scrapes. ‘They misconstrue the commonest 
attentions, into marks of particular regard, 
and thus they nourish a fancy for a person 
who has never once thought of them, but 
as aclever acquaintance. They lose the 
enjoyment of a party, if certain beaux are. 
not there, whom they expected to meet: 
they become jealous of their best friends, 
if the beaux are there, and do not talk to 
them as much as they would wish. Such 
girls are not popular, and those who never 
seem to have thought about matrimony at 
l,are sought out and preferred before them. 
When there is a fair chance of every 
woman’s being married who wishes it, the 
more things are left to their natural course 
the better. Where girls are brought up to 
be good daughters and sisters, and to con- 
sider the development of their own intellec- 
tual and moral natures as the great business 
of life, and to view matrimony as a good, 
only when it comes unsought and marked 
by such a fitness of things as show it to be 
one of the appointments of God, they will 
fully enjoy the years of single life, free 
from all anxiety about being established, 
and will generally be the first sought in 
marriage by the wise, and the good of the 
other sex; whereas with those who are 
brought up to think that the great business 
of life is to get married, and who spend their 
lives in plans and maneuvres to bring it 
about, are the very ones who remain single, 
or what is worse, make unhappy matches. 

Matrimony should be considered by both 
sexes, as an incident in life, not as its object ; 
and girls should be so educated as to regard 
life in its true objects and aims; and as 
mere condition, irrespective of mental qual- 
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ities and attainments, can confer lasting 
bliss—certainly no matrimonial connection, 
but the most perfect one in regard to suit- 
ability of the parties, is at all desirable. 


NONE SATISFIED WITH THEIR CONDITION. 


This fact is old enough to be true, and 
it is really as true as itis old. Every body 
thinks that some one else, in some other 
business, or in some other place, is more 
successful than he. In truth, 
mankind, there is no occu 


the 


among 
pursuits of patic 
but has its disadvantares. No business, 
occupation, no conditior : : 
vexation and care. 


that 





circum- 

ances in life necessari s. The 
true source of meabeu! is the mind, which 
is in a great degree independent of time, 


A Frer ich Abbé 


suppose mere con ndition, or 
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place, or circumstance 





says, and says truly : “ N’est on que riche ? 
ston que grand? 

on et riche ct 

is I cl > ef plus 





If we hold with Solomon, that there bei 


“a time for every 
there is also-a time to leuch as well as to 
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in your eyes. He will tell 


men , will una lout eX 





vou that his cli- 


TROVE. 


ent is pre-e minen tly a man of function—that 


he is a man of undoubted and implacable 
is @ man who would scorn 


to jotch an action against anotuer merely to 


voracity—that he 


gratify his own personal corporosity: but 
gentlemen, let me caution you how you rely 
upon such specicas oning like this. I 
this suit ha 


reas 


myself apprehend, that s been 


fotched, gentlemen, 


wilfully and maliciously 
f } ] - 


for the sole and only purpose of br 
client 


owbeating 


a PP rehe nd 
that 


not ives 


here, and 


couls 





falls of rage 


Now, gentlemen, I want to make a bril- 
liant appeal to the kind symmetrics of your 
natur, and see if I can’t wrap vm judg- 
ments alittle in favor of my fortunate 
client here, and then I shall fotch my argu- 

tstoaclose. | j r man with 

a numerous wile and child dependant on him 
yr their daily bread and butter, wontonly 
tcht up here anc ved before an intel- 





land : Pe oS lal 
lectual jury, « ve of ignominiously 
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hew 


100xiIne—vyes, hooking six quarts of 


placed 





¢ } * } . , 

1 the sal ith d now how 
to feel for the 1 rt of my client, and 
I humbly calculate that you will not permit 





shings of your symperthising hearts 

to be squenched in the bud, by the surrup- 

itious and supuorrogating arguments of my 
io “ant Opp nent on tae t ther Sl ide. 

The law expressly declares, gentlemen, 

in the language of Shakspeare, that when 


no doubt exists of the guilt of the prisoner, 
it is your duty to lean upon the side of jus- 
tice and fotch him ininnocent. If you keep 
ct in view, in the case of my client, 

ion, Vor il have the honor of mak- 


3 oi Tes hol? 23 heal cae 
md of him and all his relations, and 


ra irc 


you can always lock upon this oecasion, and 





lid as you 


1 done by: but if, on the other hand, 
i disregard this great principle of law, 
and set at naught my eloquent remarks, and 


him in guilty, the silent twitches of 


conscience Will it you over ey ery Corn- 
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the horse-leech for vengeance and repose. 
And now gentlemen of the jury, being 
I conclude ‘my remarks by. bringing 





them to a final, interminable and eternal 
cl ? 
ALWAYS BE DOING SOMETHING 
If I we isked, what tends most to miti- 
rate earthly sorrow, to sustain the mind of 
n, and r him superior to circum- 
stances, 1 should reply at once, occupation. 
Yes, occnpation cures one half of life’s 
tr nd mitigates the remainder. It 
matt not of what kind they may happen 
troubles always appear great, and 
our own cares are invariably greater than 
those of our neighbors; but whether we 
are afflicted in mind, body or estate, kee; 
usy is the grand remedy for all our ills. 


Suppose you have lost money—be it five 





or five hundred, for it is not the 
amount of our losses that weigh down our 
, but our real or fancied capability of 
bearing them. Suppose, then, we have had 
a loss—-all the sorrow and repining, moaning 
and desponding in the world, will not bring 
back a fourpence of 

Our 
make the loss greater, by the further loss of 
time in brooding over it; but occup: 
the only thing likely to relieve us. P 
] 


our money again. 
friends may condole with us and 
ition is 


roperly 


applied, it will, probably, make the money 
up again; and if it does not do that, it will 


engage the mind as well as the fingers, and 


keep us from a very sad thing, namely, 


desp den 
Even if afflicted in body, if positive ill- 
ness or pain does not deprive you of the 
power of occupying yourself, do something, 
and you will be the gainer by it. 
, but let 


yarn 


Certainly 
it be something. Wind 


for your wile, or your sister ; 


not much 
a ball of 
or make silk winders out of a pack of cards, 
the best use in the world for them, too: 
letters to your friends, or read, or 
listen to others read—each, or any of these 
things will be a diversion to you, and serve 


to } 
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write 


Niction. 
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Troubles and disappointments are the lot 
of the children of men, and let us not, when 
they overtake us, “ put our hands upon our 
mouths, and our mouths in the dust ;” but 
put the best possible face upon every thing, 
and be up and doing. Occupation will 
raise the spirits, while idleness will bring it 
down into the dust. Occupation wil! blunt 
the sharpest grief, keep the body in health, 
and preserve the mind in comparative 
peace. When we are in trouble, we must 
| r togetridofit. Ihave know: 
men get to the top of a mountain by reso- 
lutely clambering up its rugged sides, who 
woul ‘ nevet 


#} 


do Someinin 


‘ have got there at all by sitting 
down and fretting And 
many a hardy swimmer has crossed a rapid 
river by sturdily buffeting its rushing waters, 
who never would have achieved such an 
adventure by allowing himself to be carried 
along by the current. Something must be 

and done by ourselves, 


at the bottom of it. 





when we 
The negro in the cotton 
field, with his daily and weekly task before 
him, is happier than his master or young 
istress, if they unfortunately have nothing 


dene, too, 


are in trouble. 


flies rapidly with those who have 
more to do in a day than they can accom- 
plish, ee oh, how tardily hoes he drag his 
hours along with those who have no em- 
ployment to occupy their hours. 
Occupation is the great secret of cheerful 
3 and tranquil nights. The moment 
feel yourself getting moody and miser- 





oO ry ae it forth- 
something that will occasion 
you to exert yourself, and you will be sur- 


prised at the relief it will afford you. A 


ble set yourself a task and g 


with. Seek 


man, or woman efther, who does nothing 


ig, 
is a mere cipher in society—counts one in 
He 
into the world to do nothing, 
and when he dies he has not finished the 
work that was given him to do. His isa 
1, and he will be judged ac- 
h 


4 


making up the census, and that is all. 
was not sent 


sin of omissio 


cordingly. I have a horror of idling away 


my life—living in 


“That leafless desért of the mind, 
The waste of feclings, unemployed.” 
as Byron calls it. 


Many of these boys who sell newspapers 
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at the corners of the streets, will grow up 
to be men of respectability, and perhaps, 
eminence. And why? They are educating 
their habits into industry and self-dependence. 
To learn to, rely upon one’s self, that’s it— 
to fill up one’s life in activity and usefulness, 
that’s the way to be respected and happy. 
Show me two men who have equal advan- 
tages—one of them idle and the other fully 
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’ occupied, and I will venture to pronounce 


the latter ten times more happy than the 
former. 
Care is a sad disease, despondency a 


: sadder, and discontent, perhaps, the saddest 


own 


of them all; but if you wish to be cured of 
all three together, seek the favor of heaven 
by good conduct, and then go to work and 
do something. 





THE VISION AND THE PROPHECY. 





BY U. ¥. Q@., OF THIBODEAUX, LA. 





Tue news that the American troops had ' 


commenced their “revels in the halls of the | 


Montezumas” had just reachedme. Labor- 
ing under the excitement thus occasioned, I 
sought repose. The body at last sunk intothe 


fond embrace of “tired nature’s sweet resto- , 


rer,” but thought, busy thought, grew more 
intense and active. Fancy leaped back to 
the commencement of the war; and then 
careered wildly through its history. I be- 
came an actor in its glorious events. I 
fought with Taylor and with Scott. The 
din, the smoke, the carnage of the battle 
was before me. The roar of musketry and 
cannon reverberated around—death-shrieks 
pierced my heart. At length victory perched 


upon the star-spangled banner, and the } 


seene changed. I was in America—in a 
green grove; thick arbors deepened the 
shade; tables groaning with substantial 


food and delicious luxuries, stretehed their ° 


“huge lengths” athwart it. Thousands of 
my countrymen were there. It was the 
“ Fourth of July.” 


The regular speeches had been delivered ' 


and the crowd were rushing tothe feast. At 
this moment an unexpected personage ar- 
rived. ‘Time had ploughed many a furrow 
in his cheek, but his step was firm, while 
his tall, erect form, and honest open counte- 


nance made him the cytiosure of all obsery- 
ers. At his approach a thrill of sensation 
ran through the assembly, and loud raptu- 
rous applause announced his welcome, 
Long years are passed since he had been 
numbered with the dead: but in the vision 
of my dream, he appeared fresh with the 
clustering honors of age and renown encir- 
cling his thoughtful brow. As by magie, 
the impulse seized the assembly to hear him 
whose voice had more than once shaken the 
Senate chamber—that voice so long silent, 
to be again heard, and again to electrify 
mankind by the recital of these new acces- 
sions of glory to the Americanarms. The 
orator called upon to speak, thus began: 

Fellow-citizens, said he, you have called 
for a speech—lI’ll begin with a toast : Wash- 
ington, Jackson, Scott and Taylor. The 
first gave us liberty; the second saved the 
Crescent City ; the two last have written 
“INVINCIBLE” in letters of blood upon our 
banner. 

The mention of these illustrious names, 
is peculiarly appropriate on this occasion. 
It presents the heroism of the past and the 
present. It evokes from the heaven of their 
repose, the spirits of the mighty dead, and 
calls around us those of the heroic living. 
Bright and thrilling sentiment! And are 
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you here, immortal men? Spirits, have 
you really left the bright realm of your 
abode and the field of your labors, to mingle 
for a moment in the festivities of this day? 
Do you really cluster around? or is it only 
the illusion of excited fancy? Methinks 
youare here. My soul holds close com- 
munion with you. God-like man, first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
your countrymen, the mightiest imagination 
can invent no flattery for you. Childhood 
lisps your name with reverence, and at its 
very sound, the tear of love and gratitude 
glistens even in the eye of Age. You are 
regarded as patriotism’s personification ; and 
on freedom’s altar, erected in every free- 
man’s heart, freemen every where burn 
incense unto you. Accept then for yourself 
and compatriots, these feeble demonstrations 
of our feelings, and without farther cere- 
mo:1y shake hands with your elder son, who, 
following in the wake of your brighter 
xample, rescued Louisiana’s fair valley 
from the paws of the British lion, and 
snatched from the - Josing grasp of his ava- 
tice and licentiousness, the “booty and 
beauty” of New Orleans. 
Turn now and extend the 
nal affection to another, whose 
new in the lists of renown, but whose earlier 


hand of pater- 


name is not 


fame has been almost extinguished in the 
effulcence that gilds the successful siege of 
Vera Cruz, the victory me Cerro Gordo, and 
“the battle of Mexico 

Immortal man! I will no longer restrain 
you from the embrace of your youngest 
and favorite son “Zack Taylor.” I know 
he is your favorite, for he is more like you 
than any of the rest. Mild and firm, brave 
he indulges no malice ; 
Possessing patriotism 
without ambition, and pride without vanity ; 
he moves calmly and majestically forward 
in the path of duty, soliciting no favor, com- 
plaining of no wrong. 


and tender hearted ; 
he knows no fear. 


Embrace him there- 
fore, with peculiar tenderness ; we will not 
be envious; and as his fame was born in a 
moment, caution him not to forget or forsake 
the principles which governed his life of 
obscurity, and gives beauty and perfection 
to the brighter portions of his recent history. 


Father of your country, I see more of 


your great sons approaching ; 
mighty host. 


they form a 
There is the modest and 
magnanimous Worth ; a leader second pro- 
bably to none, whose name like the names 
of old, indicates his character. There is 
the dead, but risen, Shields, whose blood 
has stained almost every battle-field in 
which he has been engaged. here is May, 
who charged the foe’s artillery. There's 
the brave Bowles, who knew how to advance, 
but did not know how to retreat. There’s 
Bragg with “more grape.” There, too, is 
Davis, whose fame will live as long as the 
letter V exists in the alphabet, is printed in 
books, engraved on marble, or stands con- 
spicuous in the middle of his own imperish- 
able name. And yonder comes the coura- 
geous Harney, who like your old friend 
Wayne,;at Stony Point, fixed his eagle 
gaze on Cerro Gordo’s summit, and though 
the mountain shook to its base with the 
boom of artillery and the rattle of the bul- 
let storm; and though fire and smoke, and 
impregnable ramparts, and concealed men, 
loomed like a vision of death 
onward boys,” 


above, 
in the clear firm 
and rushed forward to 
I see, too, the boys who went on- 


tones of bravery, 
victory. 
ward at his command, and those who made 
the V for Davis; and those who shot out 


“ more orape 


for Braee; and those who 


took the artillery for May; but I cannot 
enumerate all the noble ones of the veteran. 
Heroes of a later day appreach. There 
comes the gallant Quitman, the energetic 
and judicious governor of Mexico; and 


there is ‘Louie’ ana’s brave son, “the hero of 
Contreras.” Time forbids me to point out 
more. Their deeds are known, and a grate- 
ful country will reward them. 
Permit me, now, to present to you a few 
f your sweet danghters; lastly, because 
aoe form the most interesting part of this 
When we contemplate the 
hero, the sou! stirs with pride and emula- 
tion, but when we gaze on lovely woman, 
affection and sympathy melt the heart. 
That modest and mourning band is com- 
posed of the mothers, the sisters, the inten- 
ded consorts, the widows and the children 
of those whose life-blood reddens Mexican 
soil. ‘Tell them that their country is grate- 


vast assembly. 
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ful, and has not forgotten them; that their 
loved ones mourn, but not without hope and 
pride, for they are Christians and patriots. 
Cheer up, fair mourners, drop no more 
tears over the memory of departed worth 
feel no more uneasiness for yourselves. 
Your friends are in heaven; and the widow 
and the fatherless are the care of God. 
Fellow-citizens, if ever there were a peo- 
ple who had a right to be proud of their 
country, you are that peeple. She has pro- 


duced a Washington ; and if physical devel- 


opment were proportioned to moral and in- 


tellectual greatness, and the whole poster 
of Adam were evoked from the dreamy past 
and misty future, into the midst of the 
living, this pater patrie would stand head 
and should ders ds ove the tallest of the count- 
less host 

What country has ever produced greater 
ceneral 


s, abler statesmen, more eloquent 


orators than our own? She has proved 
“ invincible” in every species of war, and in 
conflict with warriors of every grade. Be- 
fore her cowards have fled, and unto her the 


strong, the skilful, and the brave have cried 


‘an. and 





the Mexi 


for quarter. The Indian, 


the Englishman, have alike been forced to 
yield. Her women are beautiful and virtu- 


ous; her soil! is fertile, inexhaustible, and so 


extensive, that 


“The gun of our nation’s natal day, 
At the rise and set of sun, 
Doth boom, from the far northeast away 
To the vales of Oregon.” 
Be proud, therefore, of your country, and 
base your pride not on senseless partiality, 
but on stubborn reality, on what she has been 
and is. 
i ‘a 


Americans, if ever t 


ere were a pet 
who should be patriotic, you are that people. 
You have every cause to love: your country. 
She is the kindest, the most judicious, the 
most affluent and benevolent of mothers. 


She offers to integrity and energy every 


chance of success and every stimulus 
thereto. Oppression and famine never tread 
And while she presses her own 
children to her bosom with maternal fond- 


ness, she extends the hand of invitation, 
friendship, and assistance to the oppressed 


her soil. 
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eee ek eee lll 
ol ery clime.and says, lo, here is fre edom 


aa : re is | 


lenty—come hither and par 
take. Esteem her,then, as a mother, who 
is kind to you and magnanimous to others, 
and be ever ready to defend her honor and 
avenge her wrongs. 

if ever there were a people who should 
s, you are that 
people! He it was, who piloted the cole 





be eratetul to God, American 


ists across ocean’s waste of waters, in- 
flamed them with hatred to tyranny, inspired 
d their gwenerals, gave 
wisdom to their statesmen, crowned their 





+1 Soe _ 
their orators, direct 


1s With success, and bound “ the stars 
that people the banner of our love” with 
the adamantine girdle of the constitution, 





He it was, who made the land ef our nati- 
home of frée. 
dom. He it is, who gave us this wide 


ity the birth place and the 





n the light of civilization and 
ianity upon it, filled it with brave 
men and lovely women; and who also trans 
formed the infant nation, oppressed by a 
cruel and unnatural parent, into a giant 
republic, independent of the world and hurle 
ing defiance fearlessly in its face. All this 
however, is but the beginning of your bles 
sings, the prelude to your destiny. 

God sat apart the Jews in days of yore, as 
the recipients of revelation, and for the ulti- 
truths. He now sets 
guardian of liberty, 
but for the freeing of the nations of the 


mate diffusion of its 


4 - . 
you apart not only as the 
I - 


earth. I believe this as firmly as I do our 


ry 


national existence. ‘The material sun rises 
in the east and mounts till the west is flooded 
with his radiance ; so I believe the sun 
of freedom, which is but the concentration 
of the rays of intelligence and religion, has 


risen here, and will grow larger, and mount 


ht up this continent, and dis- 
ight of darkness which wraps 
the orient like a shroud. 

Does not the light vision rise palpably 
Then callous, cold, insensible, 
if they do not 
swell with pride, glow with patriotism, 
and melt with gratitude. Behold it again! 
‘The savage and the semi-barbarous linger 
y the amalga- 


higher and higher in his native sky, until 
} 


his beams lig 
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and clank the chains of despotism. 
It is your destiny to melt these manacles, 
break that rod, hurl the usurper from his 


‘seat, and civilize barbarism. 





a eg ie A + i 
Will you make the bright vision a glorious 








roa 2? Will you fulfil your high destiny ? 
It is left entirely to yourse!ves. No exter- 
foe can prevent it. We ar 
independent. It is idle to talk of the weak- 
ness of ¢ navy.* Sink it—or finver 
—{ min body i inhari ed. | 

marcy I t the arm of earta and 
besiege our coast; nothing is cained. Our 


citdael is supplied with every necessary ; we 
a Beh wane tril eens 
, 1U@1, arms 2nd ammuni- 


enough for each, enough for all, 
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and hearts foci, whence emi- 
nate the rays of intelligence and religion. 
These collected rays reflected by the sun of 
reedom, will annihilate ignorance and self- 
ishness; thus remove the instruments of 


your secret foe, and make the atmosphere 


lieht +} 
ti 
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itl fly for fear of detection. 
‘The lust of territorial acquisition is also 
a potent enemy, though subordinate to and 
an instrument of the other. Hush! the 
hoarse tocsin of war—call home your armies, 
nd “as muchas lieth in you live peaceably 
with” nations; exert every power to 
develope the moral, mental and physical 


resources of your vast estate, to build up 


‘mighty empire, that you may extend 





the principles of its government, not by con- 
quest, but by the omnipotent suasion of EX- 
A LI 





Do these things and the vision shall be 
| } 


realized. Even now the genius of your 
destiny, like a mighty archangel standing 
wit] the portals of the future, with out- 


tretched arms and expanded pinions. ready 
reu a arins ana expanced pinions, ready 
to cl e if misty atmos here Le bids you 
nee.” Patriotism and philanthropy 
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LORD BROUGHAM’S LIVES. 





BY GEORGE 


WYNDHAM, 


ESQ. 





Dr. Macavtay— 

Dear Sir: The sketch of Lord Brough- 
am which appeared in the last number of 
the New Orleans Miscellany, is very spirit- 
ed, and in the main, correct, though, in my 
opinion, Mr. Alnutt has made too great a 
man of his lordship. After perusing that 
lively portraiture, I resolved to throw into 
the form of a letter to you, some remarks on 
one of Brougham’s late works, the “ Lives 
of Men of Science and Literature, who 
flourished in the time of George If.” 

Lord Brougham’s warmest f 
not deny that his marvellous quickness of 
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parts has Jed himinto signal mistakes. This 





Hibernian infirmity of “stumbling over 
potato,” not often found in one born 

near the Scottish border, has been recorded 
] 


for future ages in a tolerably spicy cou; 


from no obscure pen: 


“Beware lest blundering Brougham destroy the 
sale, 
Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflower to kale.” 


lay } 


Let us not forget that he con 
project of lighting cities with gas a per- 
nicious humbug. And who was it that 
wrote the celebrated critique in which the 
author of the “Hours of Idleness” was ad- 
vised to abandon poetry forthwith, and turn 
his talents to better account ? 

Many men of great talents meet with in- 
dulgence for the faults “quas humana parum 
cavii natura,” and are allowed now and then 
to sin with impunity, but this learned person 
cannot expect much mercy, as he never had 
any bowels of compassion for his neighbor 
The austere iambic 
from Publius Syrus, which frowns in the 
forehead of his own Edinbureh Review, 
and reminds us of t’other awful inscription 


in the same plight. 


that Dante sings of, is the great rule of 
court that guides Lord Brougham and Vaur, 
when filling the chair of Aristarchus. Some 
twenty-five years ago, when he took an ac 
tive part in that literary censorship, it was 
really a sad fate that brought under his ruth 
less scalpel the moon-struck ballad-monger, 
the well-meaning compiler of history, or the 
dreamer of cloudy metaphysics. Dire was 
the hacking, dreadful the slashing on “sie 
a day.” ‘T’o form a correct idea of this 
chirurgeéry, just call to mind a picture of St 
Lawrence on his gridiron, of St. Sebastian 
transfixed with arrows, or, if the profamg 
delight thee more, of Marsyas tied to his 
tree, whilst Apollo rids him of his haiy 
Now the poet says: 


integument, 


“The mercy I to others show, 


That mercy show to me;”’ 


and though when he wrote this doggerel, he 
had certainly bartered his lyre for the hurdy- 
gurdy of Steinhold and Hopkins, I like the 
sentiment vastly. 

I first want to know where the need was 

incumbering the alréady over-crowded 
shelves of our libraries with new biogr- 
phies innocent of new information? I a 
iude more particularly to the lives of Vol 
taire, Rousseau, Gibbon, d’Alembert, John 
son and Adam Smith. As for new judg 
ments, they might have been laid before the 
public in another shape. An appropriate 
vehicle would, for instance, have been a 
philosophical dissertation with such a title 
as “Review of the History of Science and 


Literature from — to —,” or “ Picture of. 


Literature and Science from 1760 to 1820,” 
or with some label in this style, the accurate 
working of which would have cost ten mil 
That is the way that Henry 


utes’ labor. 
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Hallam would have gone to work. 1 admit 
that it would have been « task rather more 
difficult than those which, of late, fill up 
hore subsecive of Henry Brougham ; but 
would it not have been one worthier of his 
sreat, and, to a certain extent, merited 
reputation ? 

Another point that one cannot help finding 
fault with, is this. The noble and learned 
lord ought to have felt the impropriety, at 
any rate, the impolicy of assigning Voltaire, 
Rousseau, d’Alembert, Lavoisier, to the 
reign of George Hl. This cycle is one of 
so arbitrary a nature that nothing could 
justily it with respect to foreign nations, but 
commanding talents in the man thus chosen 
fur the high privilege of lending his name 
oanera. Now, who is this man? The 
most remarkable trait in his intellectual 
idiosyncrasy is that he speculated much on 
the structure of apple-dumplings, without 
being able, after much painful pondering, to 
account forthe phenomena. “ But (it will 
be said) anything will do for a land-mark, 
or a time-mark ; was not the god Terminus 
ablock? The Royal George will answer 
the same purpose.” True: but such a 
mark should be used in home affairs only. 
Herschel gave his planet the name of 
Georgium Sidius, but now, as all know, its 
name is Uranus or Herschel ; the first name 
was spurned by all Europe. A work com- 
prising the lives of Englishmen, and none 
bat Englishmen, might be written under 
such chronological auspices, and the Plu- 
tarch go unblamed. No Phrygian could 
have reasonably complained of its being 
said that he flourished under King Midas. 

In these remarks, it is my intention to 
notice omissions as well as commissions. [ 
mean to follow the order of the “Lives”; 
I make but one exception to this rule. I 
begin with the blunder found in the second 
life, that of Jean Jacques Rousseau, be- 
cause it will give confirmation to the verity 
of the preceding strictures, and justify 
what might, at the first blush, look like 
sharp practice. The noble and learned 
biographer says: “A plaything which Rous- 
seau, in his extreme ignorance, calls fon- 
laine d heron, and which is well known as 


Hiero’s fountain.” This truly is harsh ‘ 
Vox. I. 7 


———— — — ESS 





language : his extreme ignorance! What 
if Rousseau had made a mistake in the 
name of this bauble? How fraught with 
pedantic arrogance is the repreof! But 
What must our feelings be, when we know 
that the poor ignorant Genevan is right, and 
his critic wrong? The fountain in question 
was invented by Heron, a mathematician of 
Alexandria, who flourished about 217 B. C., 
and has left us several works on mechanics. 
Lord Brougham has confounded two yery 
different Greek names; he has mistaken 
King Hiero for Heron, a name derived from 
a word that means holy, for a name coming 
from Hera, the Greek Juno. 

But let me return to my appointed order. 
There isan important omission in the ac- 
count of Voltaire’s youthful years. It is 
not stated, that, among his instructors, were 
Porée and Lejay, men of considerable note 
in classical learning, and general literature, 
as their printed works testify, and who may 
be supposed to have exercised no small 
influence over Voltaire’s budding intel- 
lect. If the fruit-tree bears a goodly 
crop the gardener deserves some praise. 
Voltaire’s letter to Monsieur Berger, un- 
der date of January 9th, 1729, and that 
to Monsieur Thiriot, of the same date, 
prove that the illustrious pupil attributed 
some portion of his talents to skilful train- 
ing under experienced preceptors. In the 
liveliness of his gratitude, he willingly 
forgot that his old masters were fellows of 
the hated company of Jesus. This fact 
also deserved notice as a proof of goodness of 
heart in one whom many have branded as 
utterly heartless. Ina purely literary point 
of view, it claims attention. A passage in 
Voltaire’s Bruvus is closely imitated from , 
one in Father Poree’s Latin tragedy of the 
same title. 

Further on, we are told that the “Wasps” 
of Aristophanes, is a satire on the Athenian 
special jurymen. Why not on the Athenian 
jurymen! Here probably lurks some paltry 
spite against special juries in England. 
When Lord Brougham was at the bar, he 
had to deal with some of these special juries, 
which he did not find quite so gullible, quite 
so omnivorous as the common juries. Every 
body knows that the Attic dramatist levelled 
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the shafts of his wit against the Athenian 
dicasts, who (if such comparisons are not 
rather to be left alone as unavoidably lame 
and impotent) might be compared generally 
to an English or American jury. 

When Brougham reviews Voltaire’s mas- 
ter-piece in tragedy, his Zaire, how comes it 
that he neglects the obvious resemblance 
between it and Shakspeare’s Othello? Such 
a parallel would have been highly interest- 
ing to the English reader, and would have 
been a peg whereon to hang a valuable 
lesson in criticism; I mean, of course, if it 
were treated in the author’s best style. He 
might have shown, in a powerful analysis, 
how inferior Zaire, albeit a sweet creation, 
is to that paragon of extinct female ex- 
cellence, 


“The gentle lady wedded to the Moor,” 


and how far Orosman falls short of the 
generous soldier that “ loved not wisely, but 
too well.” He might have demolished, in 
his own leonine way, the weak reasoning 
of Laharpe, who attempts to prove that 


Voltaire has considerably bettered Shaks- « 
peare’s play. Then, by the same opportu- ‘ 


nity, he might have shown how the tragic 
muse of England “warbling her native 
wood-notes wild,” and wearing a sock on 
her left leg, whilst a buskin graces the 
right, differs from the prudish and starched 
Melpomene of France, so artificial, yet not 
seldom noble in her bonds; he might have 
poured a flood of light on the palpable ob- 
scure of the dramatic unities, so dear to the 
French till the late innovations of their lite- 
rary revolutionists,and which, though nearly 
always rejected by the downright good sense 
of the English mind, found in our own day, 
an unexpected champion in the greatest 
English poet of modern times. Such inter- 
esting matter would have been a colorable 
plea, perhaps a good reason, for inditing a 
new life of Voltaire. Lives of Voltaire are 
so common, even in English, that nothing 
new was to be done in this line, but by 
making a sort of literary history, critical 
and comparative, so far as Voltaire is con- 


cerned, Herethen would come inaremark | 


that no English critic, to my knowledge, 
has stumbled on, and which I borrow from 


one of Villemain’s delightful lectures, 
“ There is a great resemblance, says he, be- 
tween Voltaire’s tragedies and the rhyming 
tragedies of Dryden. That false magnifi- 
cence, that beldness which is but in the 
language, deceived the French poet as to 
the use which his art could make of the 
newly discovered wealth of the British 
stage. In Zaire, in the death of Cawsar, he 
sometimes hides the genius of Shakspeare 
under the ornaments of Dryden, thinking 
all the while he has improved it.” 

In Brougham’s mention of Voltaire’s tra- 
gedy Catiline, there are two omissions, not 
capital, it is true, but reprehensible accor. 
ding to the views just expresssed. Stephen 
Gosson, an Oxonian, born in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, wrote a tragedy 
called the “Catiline’s Conspiracie,” which, 
if ever played, was never published. In 
1598, a play of the same title, composed by 
Robert Wilson and Henry Chettle, was 
acted, but never published. As for the tra- 
gedies of Dr. Croly and Mr. Reade, the faet 
of their too recent origin would perhaps, for 
several reasons, warrant their not being 
criticised by Lord Brougham, though they 
ought to have been mentioned. 


We repeat it: had Lord Brougham seized 

such opportunities as some pointed ont 
: above, he would have avoided the impeach 
ment of writing nothing new. As the 
matter now stands, there can be no doubt 
} that his French friends are quite justified in 

putting the disagreeable question: “ Why, 

in the name of all that is stale, have you 
. written a life of Voltaire?” (See Preface 
- to the 2d series.) 

In Appendix I., there are some strictures 
on Condorcet’s life of Voltaire. Condoreét 
is there represented as a driveller. Injus 
tice so gross is truly revolting. The author 
of the “Esquisse des progres de Vesprit 
humain,” does not deserve such sweeping 
condemnation. We admit that, as a biogra- 
pher, Condorcet does not hold the balance 


of right and wrong with a strictly impartial 


hand; but is it not to be forgiven, that, 
living in the blaze of the great lumina 
ry, he should have been somewhat dazzled 
; by its exceeding light? This harsh cem 
' gure comes with a peculiarly bad grace from 
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translated 
whole sentences trom Condorcet, or per- 
haps, more conveniently copied them from 
the English translation. 

In (p. 36,) speaking of 
Voltaire’s celebrated poem, the “Pucelle,’ 


the noble compiler, who has 


the same life, 
Brougham says that “the first and greatest 
of poets” has treated an indelicate subject 
in a modest manner, and he cites the Mars 
and Venus affair in the 8th book of the 
Odyssey. Now, this tale is, at the present 
day, admitted by all critics to be an inte 
from “the first 
in, other words 


rpo- 
lation, and not 


and oreat 


to emanate 
st of poets, ” or. 


more accurate, net to belong to the author 
of the Odyssey. Lower aos; (in p. 53.) 
he praises Lefrane d 


e Pompignan’s elegiac 


ode on the death of the poet Jean Baptiste 
and in a note, that “few 
Voltaire’s own writings can 
of the 
their sacrilegious abuse of 
The revilers of the day-star to 
whom Pompignan alludes, are the Ataran- 
This amusing fact, (amusing and sad, 
for it shows that human folly has no bounds,) 
is recorded in the 4th book of Herodotus, 
chap. 184. The Atarantes dwelt, accord- 
ing to Heeren, near Tegeny, the last city of 
Fezzan; at any rate, no one even pretended 
that this fuolish practice belonged to “ail 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 


Roussean, Says, 
passages in 
compare with the famous simile 
Egyptians, and 
the sun.” 


tes. 


The poorest of these biographies is, be- 
yond a doubt, that of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. This life was evidently not written 
Where blame is due, it is un- 
sparingly — harshly administered; where 
praise is claimed by desert, it is grudgingly 
bestowed. ‘The “ self-torturing sophist ” is 
here put to a posthumous torture, and the 
most wildly dazzling genius of modern 
times is criticised with esthetics worthy of 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg. In many in- 
stances, however, poor Rousseau deserves 
the infliction. We are no admirers of his 


con amore. 


> moral character ; but we think much may 


besaid in his defence. 
poverty, he never found “leisure to be 
good ;” for clogged, as he was, with a con- 
stitutional slowness, he could not without 
much leisure, and much breathing time in 
this race of the world, learn to fashion hj 


Weighed down by 


? 
, 
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life according to the promptings of his bet- 
ter reason. Roussean’s case was, in a 
manner, that of Hamlet. The native hue 
of his resolution was “ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought,’ and he wasted 
the precious hours in bootless philosophy, 
but with a better excuse than the Dane. 
Hamlet had abundance of leisure, as much 
as Prince Albert; nay, more, for he was a 
bachelor. Rousseau had no leisure ; all his 
time was absorbed in providing for that sine 
gua non of the dunce and the genius, the 
daily dinner. His morbid love of indepen- 
dence would not allow his poverty to disap- 
pear at the bidding of a benefactor ; his shy- 
ness and unfitness for society prevented 
that poverty from ceasing by an unfettered 
exertion of his talents. Thus did he re-. 
main a slave under that unspiritual n-aster, 
the outward world, whilst his free intellect 
towered in proud eminence above it. The 
wing of the soul, chilled by the blasts of 
penury, never outsoared the shadow of that 
moral night. Pity, deep pity, is what the 
feeling heart owes to the “ apostle of afflic- 
tion,” and no small tribute of praise to him 
who has thrown a magic light over many of 
the poor things of our nature : 


* he, 


Had gazed on nature’s naked loveliness, 


as I guess, 


Acteon-like, and now he fied astray, 

With feeble steps, o’er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts along that rugged way, 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and 
their prey.” 


At any rate, for many of his moral delin- 
quencies, the new evidence of which the 
world is now in possession, contains much 
apologetic matter. Rousseau was charged, 
and that by old friends, with badness of 
heart, treachery and ingratitude. But 
the voluminous correspondence of some 
worthies of the 18th century, which has 
issued from the French press since 1812, 
proves that the chief complainants, Diderot, 
Grimm and d’Holbach, behaved towards 
Rousseau with dictatorial assumption and 
even harshness. ‘They pried with offensive 
inquisitiveness into the sanctuary of his 
If not positively jealous of his 
enius, they wished to engross it 
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for the promotion of their own cause and 
peculiar views, and to wield it according to 
their own good pleasure. What they never 
forgave, was his obstinate refusal to put his 
neck under the yoke which they had pre- 
pared for him. They wanted the bear to 
dance to Encyclopedia tunes, and waxed 
wroth, when Bruin insisted on dancing in 
his own original fashion. 

Of the “Contrat Social.” Brougham gives 
no unjustestimate. Inthe present state of 
political knowledge, that treatise is (except 
for the history of such speculations) about 
as valnable as an almanac of the same date. 
This manual of impossible statesmen may 
be recapitulated thus: There is no sove- 
reignty but that of the whole people; this 
sovereignty cannot be alienated, divided, or 
represented; the sovereign body is the 
fountain of all law, and of all justice; it is 
infallible, or rather, if it should err, it must 
still be obeyed. 

We have here nothing but the “beggarly 
elements” of the Spartan, er, at the best, 
the Athenian polity. The rights of man, 
which in general are the rights of the few 
against the overwhelming many, have no 
place in this Utopia. Religious liberty, 
that great boon of modern civilization, the 
freedom of the press which is but an exten- 
sion of the liberty of speech, are condemned 
as high treason against the almighty sove- 
reign. The right of meeting for political 
objects is denied to any section of the peo- 

ple: no assemblies are allowed but the 
constitutional folkmotes for the purpose of 
law-making. This is a sort of democratic 
Hobbism. 
the French revolution sprung from these 
sophistical pages, and at a later day, Benja- 
min Constant expressed the common opinion 
of his countrymen, when he wrote: “I 
know not any system of slavery that has 
consecrated errors more baneful than the 
everlasting metaphysics of the Cuontrat 
Social.” In the legislatures of South 
America, it has been often quoted with 
admiration. Wherever liberty is a sub- 
stance, a habit and a feeling, the book is 
despised; in countries where hereditary 
bondmen try their “ prentice-hand ” at con- 
stitution-mongering, and where freedom is 


Many of the most fatal errors of 
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a “rhapsody of words,” it is accounted an 
inspired volume. 

When speaking of the “ New Eloisa,” an 
Enelish biographer ought not to have omit- 
ted the important fact that the idea of this 
romance was borrowed from an English 
writer, the once famous Samuel Richard. 
son. ‘This Richardson is, truly, a singular 
instance of the precariousness of tame! 
His genius had much in common with 
Shakspeare and Scott. His novels were 
admired by some of the greatest minds of 
the last century. Diderot, in his rapture 
exclaims, “O, my friends, Pamela, Clarissa 
and Grandison, are three great dramas,” 
Where is Richardson now, I mean author 
Richardson? There he lies, drowned in his 
own vast flood of words. For if he wrote 
much that was excellent, he mixed it up 
with “an infinite deal of nothing.” Brough 
am calls the “New Eloisa” a second rate 
novel. I consider this judgment correct, 

But surely he has not done the “ Emile” 

justice. He does not otherwise give this 

work a rank than by saying that its merits 
are of a higher order than these of the 
“ Contrat Social :” a measure of encomium 
' by far too niggardly. IfI attempted to 
prove this point by a labored analysis, my 
letter would be too long to be read by those 
who have anything else to do. To gainsay 
the English critic, ] might call a cloud of 
witnesses—let two stand forth as represen 
tatives of the band. Marie Joseph Chenier 
says: “'T'wo centuries, rivals in glory, have 
given birth, the one to Fenelon’s Telema- 
chus, the other to the Emile of Ronsseat, 
master-pieces diflerent, but equal, to whieh 
nothing can be compared among modem 
writings, nor even among those of anti- 
quity.” 
The other, still living, Villemain, says: 
“The Emile is Rousseau’s monument, the 
master-piece of his genius, the choicest 
offspring of his eloquence.” With these 
high authorities the general opinion of 

critics in France agrees, always excepting 
; those of the “throne and altar” school. 
Strength of reasoning and impassioned feel- 
ing have combined, in the Emile, to forma 
work which outstrips the noblest efforts of 
It is true that the Genevan lacks 


} Plato. 
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the Athenian’s delicacy and gracefulness, 
but he has a far higher power, a stormy 
precipitance and a fiery zeal, which few 
readers can resist: 


“Chez Inui la vérité parle avec passion, 


Et c’est avee fureur qu'il préche la raison.” 


Now for a point of literary mewm and 
‘uum connected with the Emile. For the 
last five and twenty years, the American 
press has issued a number of books on the 
physical education of children, which do 
but echo the sentiments of Rousseau. 
What he expressed in language so luminous 
nd so warm, informing with a new soul the 
somewhat barren elegance of Buffon on the 
same topic, these writers, whom we shall 
not name, spin out into many trashy vol- 
umes, of a style frowsy and barbarous, whilst 
they sedulously conceal the source of the 
rich treasure which they 


have stolen, uu- 
knowing how to use it. The prejudice, 
which, in these United States,is generally 
entertained against Roussean’s writings, 
and the consequent absence of them from 
private libraries, screen the fraud, and the 
clumsy plagiarists sport their borrowed 
plumes in security. 

Pass we to the life of Priestly. In page 
245, the biographer says that Priestly was, 
early in 1791, made a citizen of the French 
Republic. That curious political device, 
the French Republic, was not in existence 
It came to light, de 
facto,on the 10th August, 1792, when the 
kingly office was suspended, but de jure, 
not till the 21st September following, by vir- 


at the date mentioned. 


tue ofa decree of the National Convention. 

In the life of Simson, (p. 272.) we are 
told that the Duke of Urbino, in 1588, caused 
Commandini’s Italian translation of the Al- 
exandrine mathematician, Pappus, to be pub- 
lished at Pisa. It is rather odd that the 
Duke should have sent the work tobe printed 
in the dominions of another sovereign, Pisa 
being, as every schoolboy knows, in Tus- 
cany. But the fact is, that the book was 
printed at Pesaro, in the Duchy of Urbino. 
All these errors are of small consequence ; 
but when | think of Heron’s fountain, I see 
no reason why my Lord Brougham should 
be a chartered blunderer. 
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In the Life of Johnson (page 54), Lord 
Brougham complains that his deceased 
friend, the poet Campbell, was disposed to 
undervalue Dryden’s great ode, “ Alexan- 
der’s feast.” He adds these astonishing 
“Noone could doubt that Camp- 
bell’s jealousy was personally irritated.” 
This is a base libel, and is one of many 
proofs of Lord Brougham’s utter reckless- 
ness when dealing with other men’s charac- 
ters. As to the opinion that “glorious John” 
made a failure in this great ode, I hold it in 
common with Campbell. 


words: 


Ishall give afew 
reasons for the faith that isin me, at the risk 
of being charged with scandalum magnalum 
against one of the princes of song. Sir 
Richard Steele says: “It is a very good office 
one man does another, when he tells him the 
manner of his being pleased.” And I will 
venture to add, an equally good office, when 
he tells him the manner of his being dis- 
pl ased. 


“ec 


*T was at the royal feast.” 


As the entertainment was given by a king, 
it was royal; this, being of course, was not 
to be said. Ifthe epithet is used in the sense 
of * splendid,” “ fit fora king,” “worthy of 
a king,” it is cockneyish, and smells of the 
accounts which the Times gives of a Lon- 
don corporation treat to the Queen. Be- 
sides, why should the feast be royal, whilst 
the throne is imperial? “On his imperial 
throne.” Further on, we hear: 


“His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles 
crown'd, 


So should desert in arms be crowned.” 


I find it rather difficult to discover why 
“desert in arms” should have a peculiar 
and exclusive title to crowns of roses and 
myrtle. Sone persons might perhaps pre- 
fer oak garlands or bay wreaths. 


“The lovely Thais by his side 


Sat, like a blooming Eastern bride.” 


Why an Athenian lady of pleasure should 
look so much like an Eastern bride, is a 
question which we refer to the Royal Asia- 
tic Society. At any rate, if she did look 
like an Eastern bride—what of it? A boat 
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race should never be compared to a chariot 
race, nor the ravages of a torrent to those 
of a conflagration. 


“Happy, happy, happy pair!” 


f 


The descendant of a long line of kings, 
and a courtesan. cannot be said to form a 
pair, especially when the courtesan has not 
the slightest hope, or perhaps wish, of be- 
coming the monarch’s lawful wife, or one 
of his lawful wives, where that luxury is 
allowed in the plural number. If these are 
enthusiastic ejaculations of the Macedonian 
soldiery, they are still more open to censure, 
as quite contrary to the well known manners 
and feelings of that nation. The conclud- 
ing lines of this first stave are commonp ace 


and vulgar: “ None but the brave,” &c. 


“The trembling notes ascend the sky, 


And heavenly joys inspire.” 


These two ideas by being yoked together, 
form a compound highly displeasing to a 
severe taste. Either idea by itself, might 
pass. But we ask ourselves with some per- 
plexity, why the notes, ascending the sky 
or heaven, should inspire heavenly joys. 
Do they inspire these joys because they as- 
cend the sky, or for some other reason ? 


5] 


“Such is the power of mighty love! 


Such is the power, or, to use the Saxon 
word, the might of mighty love! This is 
certainly a blemish, and one which could 
have been easily removed. 


“When he to fair Olympias pressed.’ 


This line is extremely harsh and unmusical. 
“Pressed” for “hastened” is, to say the 
least, a shabby, unpoetical word. The end 
of this strophe is good, though its merits 
are of the easily attainable class. 

“The jolly god in triumph comes!” 


The epithet jolly, is low and ill-selected. 
The god of the vine was pre-eminently a 
graceful god; he was not ambitious of such 
a title as jolly. He left it to that swag- 
bellied toper, his old foster-father. The 
same censure attaches to the next lines: 


“ Flushed with a purple grace, ” 
He shows his honest face.” 


AM’S LIVES. 

The god “ever fair and ever young,” was 
represented by the ancient artists with fea- 
tures delicate and of most exquisite chisel- 
ing. The “os honestum” of the Latin poets 
which Dryden had in view, would be pro- 
With 
such a face did the blithe god win the heart 
of Ariadne. 


perly translated “beauteous face.” 


Talk of the purple face of a 
London alderman—’tis the “color of his 
trade.” The latter part of this stave is of 
the cheap kind of poetry. It is free wad 
easy, and easy cf composition, 

Let us proceed : 


“ Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure ; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 


Sweet the pleasure afier pain.” 


This “winding bout” strongly reminds me 
of the tipsy soldier’s song in Shakspeare : 


** And let the canakin clink, clink, 
And let the canakin clink.” 
Afterwards we have: 


*Soothed with the sound the king grew vain.” 


The king grew vain from being elevated, or 
elated, not from being soothed. Grew vain 
is prosaic. 


} 


“The master saw the madness rise, 


...-Changed his haid, and checked his pride,” 


The master changed his own hand, and 
checked the pride of the conqueror, There 
is a disagreeable amphibology here. The 
sixteen lines that follow are good, except 
that the words “and weltering in his blood” 
do not come in quite well after “fallen from 
his high estate.” 


“The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
*T was but a kindred strain to move; 
For pity melts the soul to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 


Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures.” 


The first two lines are extremely clumsy. 


In the last line but one, we do not like, and 
do not even pretend to understand the “soft- 
ly sweet.” The sigmatism in the last line, 


produces a false onomatopeia. 
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“ War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 
Honor but an empty bubble ; 
Never ending, still beginning, 


Fighting still and still destroying.” 


These four participles depend upon nothing, 
which want of syntax imparts, an air of 
hardness tothe twolines. The “never end- 
ing, still beginning” is good; but the line 
“fighting still and still destroying” is very 
pretty, if | may use the word, and does not 
express the idea. The idea is, “fighting 
still and still having to fight”—in fact what 
Butler expresses in a style suitable to his 
theme : 


‘A godly thorough reformation, 
Which always must be carried on, 


And still be doing, never done.” 
But to our task : 
“Tho many rend the skies with loud applause.” 


The epithet loud is not felicitously culled. 
Nothing but loud applause can be said to 


ve 
rend the skies. } 


“So Love was crowned, but Music won the 


cause.”” 


This line is what the French call amphi- 
gouri. What does itmean? It looks as if 
it had been coined in Sir Richard Rlack- 
more’s mint. 


“The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair, 
Who caused his care, 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 


Sighed and looked, and sighed again,” 


All this belongs toa very inferior school 
of poetry. Effect is sought from jingles. 
The conqueror is oppressed at once with 
love and wine. This second agent ought 
not to have been mentioned. If the racy 
wine of Chios or Lesbos helped the potency 
of the music, the merit of Timotheus was 
certainly less than the bard wouid have us 
believe. Backing the strains of Beethoven 
or Mozart with a flagon of Rhenish! °T is 
most incorrect to Euterpe. It makes us 
view with a laughable mistrust that pain } 
which the prince was unable to conceal. i 


“See the Furies arise! 
See the snakes that they rear, 
Iiow they hiss in their hair, 


And the sparkles that flash from their eyes. 


All this is awkwardly put together. They, 
the snakes, hiss in their hair, probably the 
hair of the Furies. And these sparkles, do 
they flash from the eyes of the snakes, or 
from the eyes of the Furies ? 


“These were Grecian ghosts that in battle were 


slain.” 


We do not positively condemn this mode of 
speech, but the English reader might object 
to it. That respectable gentleman has an 
undoubted right to complain of pure Hebra- 
isms, Grecisms, or Latinisms, seeing that 
English is generally written for English rea- 
ders, just as Frenchmen are mostly born in 
France, according to the profound remark 
of Simon Bore. Dryden was not acquaint- 
ed with the ingenious device reserved for 
the nineteenth century, that of writing notes 
to one’s own poems, or he might have said : 
this means éhe ghosts of Greeks that, &c. 


“op 


}chold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 


And glittering temples of their hostile gods.’ 


What are these glittering temples? The 
Persians had a great aversion and contempt 
for houses of God, and anticipated the proto- 
martyr’s sensible speech: “* The Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made by hands.” 
They worshipped on “earth o’er-gazing 
This we are told by the Father 
of History, in Clio. Why did Cambyses 
overthrow the sacred edifices of Egypt, and 
Xerxes burn the fanes of Greece? Because, 
as disciples of Zoroaster, they deemed it 
outrageously impious and foolish to confine 
the deities by walls. Even a lyric poet has 


mountains.” 


no right to give the lie to customs and man- 
ners so well known. This exceeds the three 
removes from truth allowed to poets by Plato. 


“And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal to 
destroy.” 


The word “flambeau” is here in very bad 
taste. It is not an English, but a French 
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race should never be compared to a charivt 
race, nor the ravages of a torrent to those 
of a conflagration. 

“Happy, happy, happy pair!” 


The descendant of a long line of kings, 
and a courtesan, cannot be said to form a 
pair, especially when the courtesan has not 
the slightest hope, or perhaps wish, of be- 
coming the monarch’s lawful wife, or one 
of his lawful wives, where that luxury is 
allowed in the plural number. If these are 
enthusiastic ejaculations of the Macedonian 
soldiery, they are still more open to censure, 
as quite contrary to the well known manners 
The conclud- 


and feelings of that nation. 
ing lines of this first stave are commonp'ace 


and vulgar: “ None but the brave,” &c. 


“The trembling notes ascend the sky, 


And heavenly joys inspire.” 

These two ideas by being yoked together, 
form a compound highly displeasing to a 
severe taste. Either idea by itself, might 
pass. But we ask ourselves with some per- 
plexity, why the notes, ascending the sky 
or heaven, should inspire heavenly joys. 
Do they inspire these joys becanse they as- 
cend the sky, or for some other reason ? 


“Such is the power of mighty love!’ 


Such is the power, or, to use the Saxon 
word, the might of mighty love! This is 
certainly a blemish, and one which could 
have been easily removed. 


“When he to fair Olympias pressed.” 


This line is extremely harsh and unmusical. 
“Pressed” for “hastened” is, to say the 
least, a shabby, unpoetical word. The end 
of this strophe is good, though its merits 
are of the easily attainable class. 


99 


“The jolly god in triumph ccmes! 


The epithet jolly, is low and ill-selected. 
The god of the vine was pre-eminently a 
graceful god; he was not ambitious of such 
a title as jolly. He left it to that swag- 
bellied toper, his old foster-father. The 
same censure attaches to the next lines: 


** Flushed with a purple grace, “ 
He shows his honest face.” 


The god “ever fair and ever young,” was 
represented by the ancient artists with fea- 
tures delicate aud of most exquisite chisel. 
ing. The “os honestum” of the Latin poets 
which Dryden had in view, would be pro- 
perly translated “beauteous face.” With 
such a face did the blithe god win the heart 
of Ariadne. Talk of the purple face of a 
London alderman—'tis the “color of his 
trade.” The latter part of this stave is of 
the cheap kind of poetry. It is free and 
easy, and easy of composition. 
Let us proceed : 


* Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure ; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 


Sweet the pleasure afier pain.” 


This “winding bout” strongly reminds me 
of the tipsy soldier’s song in Shakspeare: 


** And let the canakin clink, clink, 


And let the eanakin clink.’ 
Afterwards we have: 


**Soothed with the sound the king grew vain.” 


The king grew vain from being elevated, or 
elated, not from being soothed. Grew vain 
is prosaic. 


“The master saw the madness rise, 


....Changed his hand, and checked his pride.” 


The master changed his own hand, and 
checked the pride of the conqueror, There 
is a disagreeable amphibology here. The 
sixteen lines that follow are good, except 
that the words “and weltering in his blood” 
do not come in quite well after “fallen from 
his high estate.” 


“The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
*'T was but a kindred strain to move; 
For pity melts the soul to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 


Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures.” 


The first two lines are extremely clumsy. 


In the last line but one, we do not like, and 
do not even pretend to understand the “ soft- 
ly sweet.” The sigmatism in the last line, 
produces a false onomatopeia. 
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“War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 
Honor but an empty bubble ; 
Never ending, still beginning, 


Fighting still and still destroying.” 


These four participles depend upon nothing, 
which want of syntax imparts, an air of 
hardness to the twolines. The “never end- 
ing, still beginning” is good; but the line 
“fighting still and still destroying” is very 
pretty, if | may use the word, and does not 
express the idea. The idea is, “fighting 
still and still having to fight”—in fact what 
Butler expresses in a style suitable to his 
theme : 


“4 godly thorough reformation, 


Which always must be carried on, 


And still be doing, never done.” 
But to our task : 
“The many rend the skies with loud applause.” 


The epithet Joud is not felicitously culled. 
Nothing but loud applause can be said to 


5 
1 


rend the skies. { 


“So Love was crowned, but Music won the ; 


cause.”” 


This line is what the Freach call amphi- 
It looks as if 
it had been coined in Sir Richard Black- 
more’s mint. 


What does it mean ? 


Tour. 


“The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair, 
Who caused his care, 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 


Sighed and looked, and sighed again,” 


All this belongs to a very inferior school 
of poetry. Effect is sought from jingles. 
The conqueror is oppressed at once with 
love and wine. This second agent ought 
not to have been mentioned. If the racy 
wine of Chios or Lesbos helped the potency 
of the music, the merit of Timotheus was 
certainly less than the bard would have us 
believe. Backing the strains of Beethoven 
or Mozart with a flagon of Rhenish! °T is 
most incorrect to Euterpe. It makes us 
view with a laughable mistrust that pain } 
Which the prince was unable to conceal. —{ 





“See the Furies arise! 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 


And the sparkles that flash from their eyes. 


All this is awkwardly put together. They, 
the snakes, hiss in their hair, probably the 
hair of the Furies, And these sparkles, do 
they flash from the eyes of the snakes, or 
from the eyes of the Furies ? 


‘These were Grecian ghosts that in battle were 
slain.”’ 


We do not positively condemn this mode of 
speech, but the English reader might object 
to it. That respectable gentleman has an 
undoubted right to complain of pure Hebra- 
isms, Grecisms, or Latinisms, seeing that 
English is generally written for English rea- 
ders, just as Frenchmen are mostly born in 
France, according to the profound remark 
of Simon Bore. Dryden was not acquaint- 
ed with the ingenious device reserved for 
the nineteenth century, that of writing notes 
to one’s own poems, or he might have said : 
this means the ghosts of Greeks that, &c. 


“* Behold how they toss their torches on high, 


How they point to the Persian abodes, 


And glittering temples of their hostile gods.’’ 


What are these glittering temples? The 
Persians had a great aversion and contempt 
for houses of God, and anticipated the proto- 
martyr’s sensible speech: “ The Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made by hands.” 
They worshipped on “earth o’er-gazing 
mountains.” ‘This we are told by the Father 
of History, in Clio. Why did Cambyses 
overthrow the sacred edifices of Egypt, and 
Xerxes burn the fanes of Greece? Because, 
as disciples of Zoroaster, they deemed it 
outrageously impious and foolish to confine 
the deities by walls. Even a lyric poet has 
no right to give the lie to customs and man- 
ners so well known. This exceeds the three 
removes from truth allowed to poets by Plato. 


“And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal to 
destroy.” 


The word “flambeau” is here in very bad 
taste. It is not an English, but a French 
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word. There is a fine passage in Cowper 
where it is properly used: 


** All catch the frenzy downward, from her Grace 
Whose flambeauzx flash against the morning skies 
And gild our chamber-ceilings as they pass, 

To her who,” &c.—T ask, bk. 2d. 


Here the poet is portraying fashionable life, 
and he deliberately borrows a word from the 
slang of fashion—a French word. This 
slang, ever since the days of Charles II. 
flows, for more than one half, from the Gallic 
well. The word is also properly employed 
in this passage from Hudibras : 


* And straight another with his flambeau, 
Gave Ralpho’s o’er the eye a damn’d blow.” 


But the foreigner was not to be admitted 
into so lofty a strain as this. “ With zeal 
to destroy,” is prosaic. 

** And, like another Helen, fired another Troy.” 
This line contains, in so short a compass, a 
full grown specimen of the animal called 
by grammatical naturalists, “Irish buil.” 
Thais, like Helen, not like another Helen, 
fired another Troy; or to express it other- 
wise: Thais, another Helen, or a second 
Helen, fired, &c. But what resemblance 
was there between Thais and Helen? 
Both were tender-hearted. The Welchman 
makes out as good a case for a resemblanee 
between Macedon and Monmouthshire. It 
is clear that the Spartan dame fired Troy 
in one sense, whilst the Athenian fired the 
Persepolitan palace in another sense quite 
different. 

In the next strophe, there is a truly poet- 
ical expression. Cecilia, the inventress of 
the organ and the patron saint of Music, is 
beautifully called “the sweet enthusiast.” 


“Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown: 

He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down.” 


I will here quote Dr. Johnson’s criticism : 


“The conclusion is vitious; the music of 


Timotheus, which raised a mortal to the 
skies, had only a metaphorical power; that 
of Cecilia, which drew an angel down, had 
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a real effect: the crown, therefere, could t 
not reasonably be divided.” Now for a \ 
word or two respecting the metre of this a 
composition. It affects a so-called Pindaric V 
liberty. The ignorance which long pre 0 
vailed as to the versification of the Theban 0 
poet, and a misunderstood passage in Ho. u 
race, brought many to the conclusion that li 
Pindar’s poems were in unfettered metres— ul 
that is, no metres at all. This mistake was 
long fatal to British lyrics, and led to the it 
perpetration of an awful quantity of drunken by 
prose. In this ode, there are lines of all in 
lengths put together with no apparent rule pe 
of recurrence. There are several instances bi 
of lines that have no others to rhyme with M 
them. This is a blemish ina rhymed poem; ne 
in blank verse, we of course expect a dif- ca 
ferent sort of pleasure. Madame de Stael Ls 
says that the gratification we derive from ly 
rhyme is founded on the combined exereise Pr 
of hope and memory. “A sound makes ts = 
wish for the corresponding sound, and, when not 
the second strikes the ear, it recalls there in 
membrance of the first.” So far Madame an 
de Stael. <A line, therefore, that has no the 
correspondent rhyme, balks us; the absence orig 
of the answering sound is as disagreeable, Ba, 
as its presence, would be pleasurable. ot 
Such is the great ode, so highly praised Ta: 
by Dr. Johnson and my Lord Brougham. tory 
Campbell appears to me to be right. Itisf® ?* 
a “lean and flashy song.” Its popularity is Hist 
kept up entirely by the schoolmaster. We Bar 
do not wish to say anything in disparage Eup 
ment of that important personage; for gool BW" 
reasons, we love him as ourself, but we In 
certainly think that, in this point, hei told 
“abroad.” He gives his boys this piece to writ 
learn; boys, from a very early period of his Bo! L 
tory, have been fond of noise—they alo ng 
like noisy poetry, full of sound and far. — ‘tyle 
They consequently draw in greedily some “Wr 
thing so congenial to their taste, and ther 82. 
‘ it remains forever, a base idol, in the inner ‘nly 
' shrine of the memory. his lo 
The author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” lishec 
of “Hohenlinden,” of the “Song of th toire 
Greeks,” of the “Irish Emigrant,” was sure Adan 
} ly no mean judge of poetry, and especially Craw: 
lyric poetry. His opinion is partly suppor ~ ha 
Not t 






ed by that of the great critic, Hallam, whe 
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thus speaks of that vaunted effusion: “ It 
used to pass for the best work of Dryden, 
and the best one in the language. Many 
would now agree with me that it is neither 
nor the other, and that it was rather 
overrated at a period when witticism was 
‘gn point. But few 
chly soutieal, and some sink to 
the level of a common drinking-song.” 

Now for another point. 


one 


not at a aN 5) ee peace 
lines are 
The statement 
in Johuson’s Life (p. 55), that Buchanan is 
by far the finest of modern Latinists, would 
incline us to doubt Lord Brougham’s 
petency in such matters. 


com- 
He probably im- 
bibed this notion from his Caledonian Alma 
Mater, a very great authority, no doubt, but 
not always an impartial judge when the 
is North Briton vs. The 


Latin poetry of the eminent Scot is certain- 


case Southron. 


ly inferior to that of the Italians Sannazaro, 
Fraseator, and the Frenchmen René we 
and Santenil. You will remark that I « 

not mention Vida. en harsh 
in his numbers, and sometimes even sins 


Buchanan is oft 


against quantity. His metrical versions of 


the Medea and Alcestis of Euripides, his 
original tragedies of Jephthah and John the 
Baptist, betray ignorance of the structure 
of the Latin tragic iambic. As to his prose, 
I am of opinion that Mariana’s Latin His- 
tory of Spain is superior, for beauty of com- 
position and purity of language, to the Latin 
History of Scotland. The style of John 
Barclay, in his two romances Argenis and 
Euphormio, excels the most eleguat pages 
written by the tator of James I. 

In Gibbon’s. Life (pp. 173, 174) we are 
old that the great historian’s first work was 
written in French, “his Essay on the study 
of Literature.” 


language, 


This writing in a foreign 
Brougham, in his own dogmatic 
calls folly. We know not what his 
Mr. Quintin Crawford, had 
to say in answer to this decree, which cer- 
tainly, did not come from the equity side of 
scourt.. ~Mr. Crawford has pub- 


a book in French, 


style, 
“worthy friend” 


his lordship’ 
lished “Meélanges d’his- 
toire,” as we are informed in the Life of 
Adam Smith (p. 64). Let us see what Mr. 


Crawford might have said in his defenceyaf 
he had thought it worth while to reply. 


Not to mention many Romans who wrote 
Vou. I. 8 
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in Greek, is Milton ever blamed for compos- 
ing in lialian? Is the Spaniard 
Andres ever blamed for having written in 
Tuscan, instead of Castilian, his celebrated 
work on the Origin, Progress and State of 
Literature? Saa de Miranda, the Portuguese 
poet, wrote in Spanish, as well as in his own 
language. In our time, the illustrious Ger- 
man, Augustus William Von Schlegel, has 
published one work in Italian, and two in 
French, Professor Thiersch, also a German, 
has published a work in French on the pre- 
sent state of Greece, and Sismondi, whose 
mother tongue is French, has published two 
works in English. So it is pretty clear that 
writing ina foreign tongue is considered 
as an accomplishment. 

“Gibbon,” says Brougham, “did so from 
the vanity of being a singular instance in 
this kind.” If Gibbon thought himself sin- 
gular, he made a great mistake, which his 
biographer ought to have rectified. Every 
one that reads French, has read the French 
works of Anthony, Count Hamilton. He 
was born in Ireland, of a Scottish family. 
liis “Memoires de Grammont,” have been 
praised in the following words by the great 
French critic Laharpe: “Of all frivolous 
books, this is the most pleasant and the 
most Witty The art of telling 
small things so as to make much of them, 
is there displayed in all its perfection.” His 
Fairy Tales in the same language, are re- 
markable for fertility of invention, spright- 
liness of narrative, and idiomatic beauty of 
He was born about 1646, and died 
in 1720. Another instance is Sir Andrew 
Ramsay, a Scottish baronet, who wrote in 
French several works of considerable merit : 
The best is entitled “ Voyages de Cyrus.” 
He it was that, ina letter to his friend Arch- 
bishop Fenelon made that |udicrous blunder: 
“ Vous avez pour moi des boyaux de pére.” 
This he wrote in the days of his tyroship— 
he afterwards turned out a very good writer 
of French. He was born in 1686, and died 
in 1743. There is a third instance, but 
posterior to 1761, the year in which Gibbon 
published his French essay. In 1784, just 
ten years before Gibbon’s death, one whose 
mother tongue Was the English, Willam 
Beckford, published his Arabian ta'e of 





sonnets 


style. 
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Vathek, in the French language. 
beautiful fiction, Lord Byron says: “As an 
Eastern tale, even Rasselas must bow be- 
fore it: his Happy Valley will not bear a 
comparison with the Hall of Eblis.” Beck- 


ford died in May, 1844, leaving behind him | 


several published works in his native tongue. 
Enough on this point. I think I have proved 
that Gibbon, in using once a foreign tongue, 
was not singular. 

In the Life of d’Alembert (p. 234), the 
biographer expresses his astonishment that 
Marmontel, in his Memoirs, should style the 
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Of this © 


unmarried mother of d’Alembert, Madame 
de Tenein. Lord Brovgham’s familiarity 
with French customs should have taught 
him that a chanoinesse is always styled 
madame. 

All the organs of time in my neighbor. 
hood have just given me loud-tongued inti. 
In Dryden's 


ode, Alexander’s “aff2cts to nod.” In my 
nodding, there is no aflectatica, I can assure 
you; ‘tis a real, honest nodc'ng. So here 


us letter, and sub. 
scribe myself, your obedient servant. 
Grorce WrynpHam. 


I close my long and tedix 





Onicrs or New Year’s Girts.—January | 
was prefixed to the Roman calendar of } 
Numa, and it was so named from Janus, ° 


a heathen deity. 


all business, and therefore thought it very 


proper this name should be given to the first 


month. The Romans offered giits to Janus 
on the commencement of a new year, which 
others imitated by giving gifts to their 
friends at the same time. It is an old 
custom, and young people, pariicularly 
young ladies, have no objections that it be 
continued. 


Onicin OF THE Provers, “ T'he gray mare 
is the better horse.”—A married gentleman 
complained to his wife’s father of her wish 
to govern him, to which the old gentleman 
replied that it was such a general disposi- 
tion of the sex, that it was not worthy of 
notice. The husband not seeming to credit 
this, the old gentleman, to prove it, desired 
him to try the following experiment : 

He ordered his servant to go round the 
village where they lived, with a large basket 
full of eggs, and also with #fine black horse 


The Romans supposed ; 
that Janus presided over the beginning of | 


house where it was evident the woman was 
master, he was to leave an egg, but if the 
husband was master, he and his wife were 
to vo together with him, and make choice of 
one of the horses. 

After going round almost all the village, 
the basket of eggs was gone, but not the 
horses. At length he came to a house 
where the wife asserted that her husband 
was complete master, which the husband 
confirmed. Upon this they were desired to 
foliow the man into the stables and make 
choice of one of the horses. The husband 
chose the black horse, but the wife insisted 
upen having the grey mare,—the man said 
all he could to reconcile her to the black 
horse, but, like most women, she would have 


” her own way, and persisted in saying, that 


the “gray mare was the better horse,” and 

he should have no other, to which the good 

natured husband yielded the point. There 

sult was they had neither, the servant re 

turning home to his master with the black 
, horse and the grey mare. 


EXTEMPORE PREACHING. — Extempore 
; preaching is like extempore fiddling—none 
, but the most finished performers should at- 


and a grey mare. When he came to a { tempt it. 
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THE TENNESSEEAN AND THE HOOSIER, 


A DIALOGUE. 


Mr. Editor 
conversation I heard the other day, 


and which I beg leave to transcribe 


: I was greatly amused at a 


Per, the 


Two 
y countrymen, from their dress 


for the pages of your Miscellany. 
men, evide 
and appearance, but men of good strong 
sense, sat upon a cotton bale at the shady 
e, about the premises of 


°7 , , 
side O1 a 


which I had business. One of them was 
from Indiana, as I discovered,and the other 


their talk was in- 


ean. A 





n to send you a 


2, &c., 





sketch ol it. 


SOUTHERN iNTERESTS. 


Tenn 


leans before ? 


sseean.—You've been in New Or- 


Indianian.=-O yes, frequently; | 


/ ly; but it is 
always in the way of business, and not be- 
cause I fancy these southern peonle or their 
plaguey customs, I can assure you. 

Ten.—-This is a growing aan Lon’t you 
think so? 

Ind.—Wonderful! It exceeds any thing 
lever saw in the way of improveme:t and 
business. 

T'en.— What brings you down to tie city 
now, if I may ask the question ? 

Ind.—Why, I sold a large drove of mules 
in one of the upper parishes last ye 
I've come down to get my acceptances cash- 
ed. We generally sell stock upon time to 
these planters, and this brings me once a 
year to New Orleans. 

Ten.—Do you meet with punctuality in 
collecting your accounts in Louisiana ? 

Ind.—Never fail, sir; a better sét of cus- 
tomers—a more honorable set of men I 
never dealt with than the planters down 
here. I'll say that for them, if Don’t like 
their ways. 

Ten.—How so? I didn’t suppose men 


could be honest and honorable, and yet have 
ugly ways at the same time. 
Ind.—QO, it’s not them so much as their 
darned niggers, I object to. 

Ten.—Ah, you are opposed to the system 
of slavery as it exists hereabouts, I perceive. 

Ind.—1| &now its none of my. business, 
but P’'ve some how or other got a prejudice 
against the system. 

Ten.—That’s a very common thing, I find, 
with up-river men. Yon live in Indiana, I 
think you said, and in a neighborhood where 
ey agitate the subject of abolition a good 
ind,—Yes; all my section of the country 
ht smart against p+ southern way of 
We take papers, and have 
had lecturers among us, and haye got up 

i inst this southern institution. 
like it no how. 

Ten.—Does that subject very particularly 
concern the State of Indiana? I suppose 
ated ainong you as 


= 
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tne mater is veing ore 
tte ad ica em In TAP awn 
to its admission ia your own Stete. 


nothing of the kind, nor do 


I know that it concerns us in one way or 
another; but people must be doing, you 
We've no use for blacks in Indiana 
—we've better off wichout them. 

Ten.—But if you could be better off with 
then the question might be one open 
for discussion, | presume ? 


Ind.—Q, no, 


KOOW. 


th my, 


Ind.—I reckon so. We hoosiers are not 
blind to ovr own good by any means. The 
thing has got a start now, however, and I’ve 
my doubts whether our folks could see things 
in any other light—they go against it tooth 
and nail, as the saying is. 

Ten.—I suppose you’ve made the subject 
a matter of i ation. An intelligent 
man like you, would not adopt a prejudice 
merely as such, without examination, I am 
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sure, and simply, too, because the good ol! 
ladies of both sexes choose, in a popular 
stream to go, as you say, against it? 

Ind.—No, I can’t say that I have, though 
I’ve been a heap among the planters, and on 
their farms; but the fact is, I have always 
been there on business, and didn’t think of 
much else when about among them. I con- 
fess it’s a matter that never bothers me 
much only when I’m about home with noth- 
ing much to do. 

Ten.—Well, let us examine this subject 
a little. You say you are opposed to the 
slave system of labor, as used in the South? 

Ind.—Why, yes, my whole neighborhood 
is— 

Ten.—As a gentleman, and as an inde- 
pendent minded man, I should suppose you 
would not permit yourself to be carried away 
by popular current, in which, perhaps, not 
an individual knows half so much about the 
ways of the South as you do yourself. You 
would like to have the blacks all free, would 
you? 

Ind.—Yes, free as air; that’s my doctrine. 

Ten.—Well, that’s very pretty in theory ; 
but I reckon if these negroes were all re- 
leased from bondage, both whites and blacks 
would find that they had rather too much of 
a good thing. 

Ind.--O, you could set them to work, 
them and they'd do better by half. 

Ten.—Do you think so? Have you any 
free negroes in your county in Indiana ? 

Ind.—No, not in ours, but in one of the 
adjoining counties there is a large settle- 
ment of them. But nobody could form any 
judgment from them, for they are a set of 
scamps—lazy, worthless, and thievish, and 
a pest to the whole neighborhood. They 
are nota fair sample, I reckon. 

Ten.—Yes, they can be considered a fair 
sample of the entire race. It is what nine- 
ty-nine hundredths of them would become 
if thrown upon themselves and allowed to 
remain among the whites. Why, sir, don’t 


tire 


you know that a negro regards a state of 


quiescence, mentally and physically, as the 
tip top of all excellence? 

Ind.--Well, make them work—tell them 
to work or starve like laboring people have 
todo elsewhere—*‘ root, pig, or dic,” as they 
s2y in Indiana ; on!y let them be free. 
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Ten.—Are you a free man, sir? 

Ind.—Hem! (ma married man, and have 
six children dependant upon me for support, 
and my old mother too, who lives with us, 

Ten.—That’s as much as to say that, ip 
the sense of being master of your own time, 
you are not afree man. Your mind is your 
own—your conscience is your own, but the 
energies of your physical nature belong to 
others—is it not so? 

Ind.—Why aman would be a brute were 
he not to provide for the helpless and desti- 
tute women and children. 

Ten.—Very well; you hire laborers in 
Indiana, I suppose—white Are 
they freemen? When they have engaged 
themselves to you at so much a month, are 


laborers, 


they free ? 

Ind.—O, but— 

Ten.—I understand you exactly. Their 
case, as I conceive, is like your own, and 
also in servitude to those who depend upon 
them. Take the starving peasantry of Eng. 
land and Ireland—xre they free? or do not 
the laws and customs of their country bind 
them down into a state of degradation as 
low as the African is placed here—to say 
nothing of the condition of want in which 
they exist? Willingly would they take the 
name of slave or serf, were but a compe 
tency insured them—a house and a home, 
such as the necroes of the slave States of 
America possess. 

Ind.—But freedom, even in name, is 80 
dear; do you remember what the poet says— 

Ten.—A fudge upon your poetry and stuff 
when mouths are to be fed, and backs are 
to be clothed, and helpless women and chil 
dren provided for. But take it on the ground 
of freedom, since the word suits you 80 
well—how much of the negro does the 
master own over and above his dime, whieh 
like other laborers is turned into a profitable 
use ? 

Ind.—Does not the master own his negro 
as a chattel personal ? 

Ten.—No. 

Ind.—W hy, he is called so, lam sure. 

Ten—No man can be said ¢o own any 
thing, unle’s a right is guaranteed to him 
to make such disposition of it as he pleases. 


I can, if I chose, shoot my horse dead at my 
feet, but the laws of the land protect the 
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Ind.—Buwt he eaa be bought and sold, can 
he not? 

Ten.—-Yes, his time and his labor can be 
bought and sold; but in the sense of selling 
him as a chattel personal, which we hear so 
much about, I deny the charge. A system 
of apprenticeship—which is only another 
name for servitude, exists among all people 
of all colors—in the army and navy, and in 
every branch of mechanie art. 

Ind.--Ah, but this is voluntary. 
Ten.—This I deny, for there is a necesstly 
about the matter which renders it as invol- 


untary 2s in the case of the negro—<« ne- 


cessity for food and for clothing. Ne one 
would become a servant to another, if he 
could. well avoid it. The only difference 


; } ; thi } tha evee } 
in the case Is this—that the seryituce of the 
: 


one expires by limitation, while that of the 


the 


ver does not: and also in the case of 


black, the children of necessity follow the 


condition of the parent. 

Ind.—There you have said it indeed ; and 
how gloomy the prospect to him who like 
the captive in his dangeon, can never hear 
the faintest tidings of release ! 

Ten.—Ah, you will keep growing poetic 
and pathetic, | perceive, on a topic as little 
sentimental as any thing you could touch 
upon. Perhaps you've been on seme ot 
these Louisiana plantations in fodder pulling 
times, or at acorn-shucking. Did you ever 
hear a gang of negroes sing. 

Ind.—-O, many a time, 

Ten.—-Well, I faney you did not think 
they exhibited much of the galley slave or 
dungeon captive. No, its all stui’ about 
their sadness and despondency—they have 
been born in bondage, and so brought up— 
they have never known the indulgence of a 
thought of any thing else, and hence are 
happy and contented in their condition— 
which is a good deal more than can be said 
of those of our own color very often, Of 
course, | mean when the negro has a good 
home and kind master; and this we will 
presume the greater portion of them possess. 

Ind.—And what right have #e@ tospre- 
sume so—report, you know, says otherwise? 


Ten.—Yes, and report is oftentimes a 
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base slanderer. You know many of these 


Louisiana and Mississippi planters, don’t 


you? 


Ind.—O, yes; I have, as I told you, had 


considerable dealings with them for years 
past. 


ral 


F’on.—Are they monsters in human shape, 
or are they gentlemen of kind feelings like 


other men ? 


Ind.—-From my dealings with them, and 
from what I know of them, I should suppose 
them to be gentlemen. 

‘Ten.—Well, now, see how strangely you 
ircue—or rather, see how far popular pre- 
dice will carry aman. You are intimate 
with the planters upon their plantations, 
and you know them to be, in general, men 
of honor, and yet you take up the common 
hue-and-ery of inhumanity against them. 

Ind.—I should suppose these negroes 
could be compelied to labor, and yet be at 
liberty to come and go as freemen. 

Ien.—No; it would be impossible from 
he nature of things. One cause is from 
their native idleness and worthlessness when 
allowed act for themselves. 
This, you say, you have observed in one of 


reedom to 


the counties of Indiana, »Have you never 
known men that would do admirablyowell 
when directed by others, but who were of 
no account on their own hook? 

Ind.—O, yes; such men. are common 
every where. Perhaps a goodly portion of 
mankind are better fitted for such a line of 
duty. 

Pen.—I see you're a man of observation. 
Well, this is negro character in the mass; 
and they. being of an inferior order of mind, 


I know 


there are some senfimenial people who argue 


do best when ruled by :he superior. 


that the negro is not an inlerior being; but 
you and I who have more knowledge of the 
negro, will not dis@uss a point so truly ab- 
surd. And besides, there is degradation in 
the very idea of an equality, and consequent- 
ly a mixture of the two races, the white 
and the black. 

Ind.—-I own there secm to be difficulties 
in the way; but_I look to the right of the 
thing. om 

Ten.—And T look to the practicability of 
it. Now it would be, as I take it, an act of 
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inhumanity and injustice toward the negr 
to reap the profits of his labor for a while, 
and then throw him upon society as 2 drone 
and a pest—for such the mass of free ne- 
groes become. If the planter does receive 
the benefit of negro labor, he makes, sow 
return you must remember. 

Ind.—What return? 

Ten.—Why, just the same that any other 
laboring man gets for his daily labor. The 
master does not pay the negro in money, I 
know, for that would be injurious to him; 
but he gives him his daily bread and meat, 
which is a good deal more than the peasantry 
of other lands have ensuredtothem. Then 
he is clothed and provided with a comforta- 
ble home—a house and a garden, with con- 
veniences for wood and for water, and every 
thing else necessary for the comforts of an 
humble abode. If sick, the planter’s wife, 
or his daughters, and the best medical attend- 
ance are upon the spot to aid in his r 
—for you must recollect there is too he 
an amount of capital a% stake to with! 
any means for his advantage, besides the 
matter of benevolence, which, although it 
may be news to you, I assure | 
brightly im a planter’s. heart, and in the 
hearts of his wife and daughters, as in the 
best and fairest of the land; for the blessed- 
ness of woman’s heart is the same every 
where. 

Ind.—O, I suppose he gets the necessa- 
ries of life—nobody doubts that; but what 








is all this to freedom ? 

Ten.—I have an idea that it is a good 
deal; for the one is a mere abstraction which 
neither you nor I practicaliy realize, and 
the other is a realization in the shape of 
bread to eat and clothes to wear, as well 
as a home to live in, agd an exemption from 
all anxiety from the future. The negro is 
proverbially thriftless ; and it were, perhaps, 
well, if the peasantry of other countries 
eould be brought under such a system of 
domestic servitude as would ensure them a 
provision for old age and infirmity, so ben- 
evolently furnished to them by this institu- 
tion of the southern States. 

Ind.—But this planof domestic slavery 
goes to make a complete nabob of the plan- 


ter—he lives upon the forced labor of others. 





Ten.—You misconceive the character of 
the planter, if you suppose he is free from 
toils and cares and heart-aches. He does 
not labor with his hands, it is true, but do 
you suppose he has no anxieties on account 
of the winds and the weather, bad crops and 
low prices for his produce—are there no 
losses from sickness and death among his 
people, which thus occasions him to sink 
his capital and perhaps his credit. You 
forget the vexations occurring daily among 
those whom he is obliged to govern—pun- 
ishments to be inflicted, when every dictate 
of his heart would prompt him to forget 
and forgive. His life is full of troubles ig 
the management of the vicious and the idle; 

Ind. —Well, if his neeroes give him g0 
much trouble, why not set them free at oneel 

‘Yen—Ave you a sensible man—or per- 
Japs you are not in earnest in talking thus? 


i 


1 


But Lil be serious with you. Let us sup 
pose @ common instance, and follow it ont 
into particulars a little. Here in Louisiana, 
he is only a moderate planter whose pm 
perty is estimated at thirty or forty thousand 
deliars, He has, we will say, eight hundred 
housand acres of land, and twenty-five 
or thity working hands—perhaps fifty ne 
yroes on his estate, large and small. LTet 
s suppose further, that he is in debt threg, 
or ten thousand dollars, or even double 
the amount, which is far from unusual 
among those who make cotton and sugar 
‘this debt may be for his land, or for a part 
of his “force,” or he may have had bad 
crops and made nothing; or he may have 
made a large crop and got but a trifle for it, 
or he may have lost by mortality among his 
jack people—there are many ways by 
which a planter may run into debt, and only 
one by which he may be kept out of it. 

Fnd.—How is that ? 

‘Ten.—By enjoying a constant stream of 
“ood Inck”—good crops and high prices, 
no losses by death among his negroes, and 
by a steady course of industry, economy and 
perseverance. But you ask why the play 
ter does not in a most liberal manner get 
clear of trouble by setting’ his negroes all 
free, °TlPanswer your questicn: because 
by so doing, his land wou.d be valueless to 
him, having nobody to work it, and he him- 
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o 2t . 1 ' ; 
es inthe community, any how— | 
should not all men be thrown upon t! wn 
personal exertions like 1 and i ? 

Ten.—Why, as to the nter 
physically unable both on account of th 
efiect of climate and his inability to be 


He has not been_ reared to it like 
the northern farmer, and take his negroc 
As 


eges, he has none superior to 


fatigue. 


from him, and you ruin him inevitably. 
to his privil 
yours or to mine, or if he has he makes no 
use of them. On his plartation he has a 
support for himself and his family, like any 
other honest citizen, and if he is thrifty and 
economical, he may have somewhat to leave 
his sons and daughters to give them a start 
in the world. 

Ind.—I meant that he enjoyed more con- 
sideration in his neighborhood than a poor 
man. 

Ten.—None in the world, unless he is 
an honest and worthy man; and honesty 
and worth will always command the respect 
If he is a hard master, his 
neighbors put their mark upon him, and he 
falls in their esteem. Nothing more cer- 
tainly stamps a planter with disgrace than 


of any people. 


the bad treatment of his slaves—over-work- 
ing them, or treating them cruelly, or negli- 
gent of a proper provision for their comfort ; 
this is such a plain evidence of a want of 
the ordinary gift of benevolence and the milk 
ofhuman kindness, that he cannot expect 
public opinion will tolerate it: the conse- 
quence is, that although a man may be 
naturally unfeeling, he is obliged by public 
opinion to treat his negroes with decency. 

Ind.—But these ovetgrown possessions 
are of a very anti-republican tendency. 
How these big planters do outshine the 
commonality of mankind in the extent of 
their crop, the splendor of their houses and 
furniture and equipages. 

Ten.—O, that kind of privilege ‘you 
mean, is it? Well, let us see if others do 
not reap @ bénefit from this kind of privilege 
which you say wealth confers upon’ the 
planter. Perhaps I can show yow that the 
benefits accruing to others are fully equal, 


than equal to all the little personal 
elevation which I see you are so jealous of. 
rue, the planter has large fields to culti- 
t ploughs cannot be drawn without 
and so a few cool thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars pass every 


d more 


year from Mississippi and Louisiana jsito 
the pockets of you Indiana, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky drovers; there’s some good, you'll 
allow in that, for it helps to put {oad Gnto 
the mouths of your children, and to support 
an aged mother, which the best of feelings 
has prompted you to shelter under your roof. 


[ suppose you don’t think that ploughs even 


with mules to them, here in the hot sun of 
Louisiana, could be driven without drivers 


do you? and if the negro was free to work 
or to let It alone as he pleased, he would ere 
long begin to find out that the sun was tod 
hot for “nigga as well as massa.” 

Ind.—Y es, l allow the market for stock 
is all the better for the negro laborers, but 
what of that ? 

T The very ploughs, too, are made 
some in Ohio, some in New England, and 
mostly in the non-slave holding States. 

isands of hoes and axes used in the 
ith ponr wealth into the pockets of the 
sons of Connecticut. ‘There is not a sugar 
ected in Louisiana that does not pay 
its tribute of profit to the mechanics of Cin- 
nati and Pittsburgh. Then»take the ar- 
ticle of pork for the consumption of their 
negro slaves—a barrel a year to each work- 
ing hand: and every pound, too, consumed 
in this lower country is brought from Ohio 
and Indiana. Why, this alone amounts to 
more than a million of dollarsa year. And 
then there are the thousands upon thousands 
of bushels of corn that causes wealth “to 
flow like a river” from the sugar planters of 
the south into the hands of these goodly 
buckeye and hoosier grumblers. You don’t 
admire southern ways, and ali the while 
you hang on to the friendly teat of southern 
bounty. 

Ind.—Yes, but you seem to lose sight of 
iMie principle of the thing, that’s what I go in 
‘for. Just listen to what the poet Cowper 

says: 


n 
ee 


~. J would not have a slave to ——_"” 
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Ten—Vshaw, what’s poetry got to do 


with practical good sense? Iam talking 
now about possibilities, about things as they 
exist, and as from the nature of things, they 
must exist. As for your question of princi- 
ple, it is ail very well, but as the institution 
of slavery has been in the country since its 
first settlement, is fixed, established, and 
interwoven into the frame-work of human 
society in all the varieties which the broad 
wings of commerce assume, it may be con- 
sidered perfectly idJe to taik of its abandon- 
ment in the cotton and sugar regions. 
Ind.-~-Look how 
nia, New York and New England have 
thrown off the shackles of negro bondage. 
Ten.—Yes, they have done so, and small 
thanks are they entitled to for having done 
In all mere farming countries the labor 


gloriously Pennsy}va- 


80. 
of the slave is not required, and consequently 
he isa burthen rather than an aid. If New 
York or New England had found the neces- 
sity of his labor so imperious as it is in the 
States where cotton is cultivated, perhay 
the same ideas of necessity which impe! the 
southerner, might be found to exist north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Lut we were 
speaking of the benefits other portions of the 


country derive from slave labor. 


Ind.—That’s it: I don’t like the style in 
vhich these southerners live—such fine 
houses, and furniture, and carriages, and 
pianos, and music teachers, and their soi 


ail sent off to college, to be sure. 


Ten.—Very well, my dear sir Pm willing 
to allow that the planter spend 101 
freely; and perhaps the merchants of New 


York and Philadelphia, and. the manufac- 
Massachusetts, 


benefit. of that wealth which is drawn from 


turing towns oi fee} 


the soil by negro labor. Perhaps you for- 


get that New Jerseyjs enriched by the in- 
ae . e : jf ‘ 
credible supply of carriages far the cout! 
market, and huudredsof piano makers in tli 
hei? daily bread irom the 
liberality of the cottom. planter ia thi 


north, procure 
ticle of mere luxury, but which yie'ds an 
honest sustenance toa great number o! peo- 
In the matter of the education of thelt 
children, the northerner onght to be the last 


ple. 


man on earth to enter a complaint ; for far 
and wide throughout the entire south, you 


i 
' 


i 
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find the sons and the daughters of New 


Encland realizing a re 


. te} ] 7 7 af : ‘yy 
o Spectame compecvency 





from the profits of that very labor you pre- 


iend to abjure. The sons of the planter 
throng the college halls of those renowned 
pockets 
unphlete ers. who 
southern institutions, 


institutions of the north, and fill the 
of those lecturers and 
have such a horror ot 
Ind.—Do you not think that the south is 
rather dependant upon the no 
Ten.—Why as to that, it 


rth! 

were hard to 
Say ; and it seems to me some thing similar 
to the question, whether husband or wife is 
most necessary for their mutual comfort and 


The ] 


: ! , 
norta and 
leagued together 


wellare, the sonth are 
and interwoven in sucha 
variety of forms of commercial intercourse 
and friendly waion, that it would be very 
take 


inous to both, 


ell how a separation could 
place which would not ber 


I regard the matter as a questic 


hard to 


m of buyer 
and seller, producer and consumer ; and we 
might with equal propriety argue the point 
whether of these two, one may be said tobe 
independent of the other. 
Ind.—Yes, the 
for the manufacture of the north. 
Ten.—And al: 


Same man 


outh furnishes the cotton 


o purchases largely of those 


| [?, } . 
uactured goods. but the Gues 


tion of commercial intercourse between two 


parts of an extensive country, such as oum, 

it} their widely diflering productions, 
4 1 4 > . 2} 4 iy 

and the absolute necessity there exists fora 


n and mutual toleration, the 


one With the other, is too profound for om 
present conversation, and I beg leave to quit 
Lie suvject. 


} 


Ind.—o be it; but you have failed to 


convince me of error in my position. 

Ten.—Say, rather, your prejudice.— 
Ind.—No, 1 Usink | have no prejudice— 

though how would you define the word pre 

judice ? 

fen.—-A prejudice is that species of op 

‘i people imbibe respecting 


positie h W 


vithout an adequate examination ol 


a sort of a hue and ery oftentimes= 


® popular overflow, as in the case of north 


versus south on the slavery question; and 
when. so imbibed, partakes of that well 
known defect of our national characteh 
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a disposition to -oceed 





: ; a 
tremes. or “to run the thing into the ground, 
! a — my 
we vuigarly say in Lennessee. 
Ind.—No sir, it Is pure ph 
r } 
l a re { { t — Sa pi 
h tends to unsettle the peasantry of 


and render their condition a 


i destitut 


-one; a plilanturopy 
tends to cast away to utter ruin and 
rs eft Ageer . 

yur brethren “ after the flesh,” and 
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to entail disunion and discord upon one of 


the fairest fabrics of 


government ever 
I cannot recognize that as 


‘ 


erected by man. 
brother against brother in ceaseless enmity. 
Ind.—Ah, sir, you and I might talk a long 
time without any hope or probability of 
either of us convincing the other, and so 
we'll part as we began. 
Ten.—Agreed. Good bye. 
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BY MARY E. LEB. 
THAD W 0d sleep despairingly ! The night, \ My soul grew faint 
That with its pleasant anodyne, disarms For some companionship ; till when the dawn 


Rude day of its sharp tortures, brought me not 
My *customn’d potion, but a viewless fiend 

Of huge, gaunt shape, for such he seem’d to me— 
Stoop’d whispering in my ear, unmeaning word, 
And yet so human-like, | could not break 


The chill delusion. 


As a captive pants 
For the pure air, and vainly seeks to pierce 
The darkness of his dungeon, till his lip 
Grows parch’d and rigid, and his over task’d eye 
Seems lidless with its straining, so my mind, 
Wearied and sick beneath the day’s excess, 
Yet with no ebbing tide of calm to bless 
Its swollen pulses, vainly sought to find 


The source of its disquiet. 


Midnight went! 
And long I struggled with my ruthless foe: 
rill passionless and faint, yet dreading sleep, 
I left my couch, and sought, as oft before, 
Kind Nature’s sympathies. The sky had quench’d 
r silver lamp but lately, and methought 
lhe stars, those far but ever faithful ones! 
‘d wan and coldly on me; a close hush 
Lay on Creation’s breast, and the old trees, 
Those musical and most familiar friends, 
*tood out like ghastly shadows, uttering nought 
Through their green, vocal lips. 


Vou. I. 9 
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Stirr’d from her light sleep, wak’ning with a smile 

All full and radiant, as she threw aside 

Night’s spangled robes, and quickly in their stead 

Wrapt the young ether in a lustrous veil,— 

E’en then, it shames me, I look’d careless on. 

How quick are the mind’s changes! Suddenly 

The cloud roll’d off, I felt that I was free! 

My soul had caught an echo, a clear note 

Of blessed sympathy ; how sweet its sound! 

Now tremulous and low, it seem’d to float 

From far creation’s depths upon my ear,— 

As if it fear’d to wound me with surprise ; 

And now again, with wild unmeasur’d mirth 

It fill’d the vine’s green temple with a full 

And thrilling diapason, till to me, 

The captive one, it shouted, liberty! 

My minstrel of the morning! it was thou, 

That on your flower-spray, rafe’d that matin- 
hymn, 

Which, like a kindling spark, soon lit the whole 

Of mind’s decaying embers ; lifting high 

The tone of my low thought; until at length 

Unquiet dreams, like ripples, died away ; 

My soul grew calm as moonlight ; holy peace 

Folded its arms around me ; and with prayer 

And mute thanksgiving,--mute, but oh! how 
deep— ° 

I clos’d my weary lids and fell asleep. 

Cuareston, 8. C., Dec. 1847. 
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A YOUNG MAN IN SEARCH OF A SITU. 


At a time when New Orleans is flooded 
with young men from al! parts of the Union, 
eagerly inquiring for employment in 
various branches of trade and comu 
cannot be uninteresting to the 


adventures, trials 


erce, it 
public to 
know something of their 
and difficulties. A brief 
ing facts, not fiction manufactured to tickle 
the fancy, may excite the sympathy of the 
prosperous and serve as a salutary warning 
to the aspiring youth, who, flushed with 
imaginary prospective success, rushes to 
the great southern metropolis with the ex- 
pectation of certain wealth. 


narration disclos- 


We are able to present to our readers the 
following letter written by one who has had 
much experience in these matters, and until 
very lately, has been “in search of a situa- 
tion.” We are not acquainted, of course, 
with the persons or facts mentioned, but 
know the gentleman who has penned them, 
and are confident that he wou 
ingly exaggerate or falsify. 
that the sketch is taken from real life. 
But without further preface, we present the 
letter : 


ld not know- 


Our opinion is 


LETTER TO MR. D. 


New Orteans, —— 7, 1847. 

My old and good Friend: | arrived safely 
in New Orleans after a pleasant voyage 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, and the 
sight of the.bustle and business of the city 
inspired me with joyful hopes and confi- 
dence. I have so much to tell you of my 
eventful course here, that I will not detain 
you by any account of the fun and frolic ot 
our steamboat travel. Suffice it to say that 
what with good sleeping, eating and drink- 
ing, songs, fiddles, anecdotes and chit-chat 
with two merry young fellows with whom 


I got intimately acquainted, the length of 


the long rivers was very much abridged. 
My first object was to locate myself com- 
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fortably, th I did very easily and quickly 
ina boarding house in R-—— street. Here 
T met with a my » of bo vho were * jolly 
compat e' 7 it sauntered 
out with my ! rs of recommendation, | 
delivered them and reecived in return a 

emanly reception ut very little ep. 
couragement t ne for a profitable berth, 
I tell you it was like the feeling I had one 
freezing cold day at schoo!, while poring 





most earnestly over my lesson ,in Sallust, 


when a young mmed a handful of 


SNOW d Wh my DackK. Li0WCVET, nothing 


daunted, and invited to ‘call again,” I sak 


lied forth. 
I fortified my hopes with the reflection 
to the a 


that according these gen- 


} 


business 


count of 
” and 
“wants” in 


had scarcely becu 
lall the 


rs and call round at the 


tlemen * 
so determined to rea 
the pape mercantile 
houses. I did so day after day, but met with 


s—each and all 


no succes singing the same 
song, “business has scarcely commenced.” 
In a few days my inquiries were met with 


new answers: “ _ ye sir,” said they, “we 
have twenty or thirty applications every 


day, and sitention ns are very scarce.” | 
began now to feel a little queer, especially 
as I continually met these fellow-inquirers 
—‘“anxious inquirers” you may be sure; 
and as I traversed the streets I could easily 
distinguish them by their long and blank 
faces. But Lafayette square is the place 
to study the “young men in search of a sit- 
uation.” 


I will 


fellow 


But more of that presently. 

tell you something of these my 
sufferers. One fine young man, as 
hearty and merry a fellow as ever I met— 
his heart and face overflowing with sociality 
and good humor, tried every means to get 
employment, and without success; having 
but two dollars remaining in his pocket—@ 


stranger in a strange place, he began to look 
very disconsolate, 
home—he longed 


It was his first trip from 
for the endearments of 
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2 compa manip ol his 
than 
could not 


er him one 


bunter and reason, but it was ol 
lea y burst into tear He 

nud neve ve home aga 
neans sufficient to p him, but 
I whom h > I ere nt 
to pay passa e i . to Vew 
| mention that he was a me- 
is earning two dollars a day 
ung man | met who had been 
iedicine, and had come here with 
tion of employment in a drug 

| 
I in advertisement, alter sev- 
:s hanging about the city, and ap- 
£ » morning. The situation 
an application, which proved 
} i¢ been made before seven 
k that morning. Almost in despair, 
wan | about tilk his eye caught the 
1of an “intelligence office.” He went 
id 


inquired, but the man told him he 





yplied places for p m in 
Liter The poor fellow, compelled 
stern hand of pover paid a dollar 
in ition and went to take a place 
r in a restaurat, at fifteen dollars 

h. 

{ 1 intelligen and pl seme ang 
has lived some years in this city, 
1 me a number of anecdotes con- 
i this subject, many of them ex- 
tales of romance. He has seen 
lawyers, and clerks of first rate 
working as common laborers—roll- 


» and wheeling mud upon the 


At this present time there are hun- 
i 

men without employment, 

dibly informed that many are 


ig their clothes to scrape to- 
ich to pay their passage back to 

i I Is it 
4} 


n told you, that that 


not true, my friend, as 
father is un- 
10 neglects to teach his son a trade ? 

ose farmers’ sons, who are ashamed 
plough, or who think they can make 
ey by becoming book-keepers, are 

c ] +) 9 te } 7 

ops or fools, and will have to chew 


Fee a ae 
n ton me day ior a dinner. 
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"hese commercial academies for teaching 
they lower 


DOOK-A 


eping, are great evils; 
the respectability and the wages of clerks, 
who from an early age have been practical- 
'y instracted in their duties in the counting 


; and they deceive a great number 
of farmers who are made to think that the 


‘ counting room is more respectable and pro- 


fitable than the corn-field. 
Having myself “ passed through the mill,” 
makes my heart ache to read the adver- 
: 


‘NUS Ol 


young men who are “ willing 


to take any situetion,” and “will serve in 
any capacity.” Such notices in the news- 
papers, however, are now becoming scarce, 


and this fact has a melancholy significancy. 
The applicants have, many of them, sunk 
into despair, while most have no money. 
The doors of the post-office are now thickly 
studded with “notices,” the stores are be- 
set with eager—aye, and in some instances, 
hungry applicants ; and like rats in a dilap- 
idated house, they run hither and thither for 


a way of escape from starvation and ruin. 

You may think I have drawn out a long 

id tough yarn, my friend ; but don’t you 
+} 


remember the old saying, that “one half 


the world does not know how the other 
halflives?” And, I assure you, I write thus 


much, not from a wish to prevent you from 





tr your fortune, if you still resolve to 
do so, but to urge you to have something 
on which to fall back “in case of accident.” 
I do not object to a man making a trial, for 
“nothing venture nothing gain,” but let 


him be cautious and look before he leaps. 
I copy a strange paper for your amusement, 
that was pasted on the post-office door the 


+! 
oune!l 


day ; but whether it be a real notice, 
or a caricature, f cannot determine. It is, 
however, | am confident, a true exhibition 
of the mind of many an unfortunate, who 
racks his brain to inyent a new methed of 
Here it is: 


» getting a living. 
“SANTA ANNA TAKEN! ! 


“Why is my stay in New Orleans like 
the Mexican War? Because it is a mea- 
sure of very doubtful expediency. 

“Now, my friend, the reader, if you do not 

; want me to leave this beautiful city, if you 
' haye any regard for your own interest or 
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the public good, why just give me a berth, 
and I will stay among you. Such is the 
peculiar state of my affairs that I will serve 
you in any capacity wherein my very ver- 
satile genius could make me useful. I will 

eceive any appointment civil or military, 
excepting that of Minister to Russia, from 
President down to boot-black. 

“T was bred in the State of New York, 
but Iam no “barn burner.” TI have lived 
the last two years in Mississippi, but I aim 
no “anti-bond payer.” And now, gentle- 
men, if you wish to secure the acquaintance 
and services of so considerable a person, 
sit down and write a line to D. S., leave it 
at the P.O., and you shall be entitled to my 
most distinguished consideration. 

«DPD. S. is a young man, and for the sake 
of immediate employment, will accept of 
any situation within his capacity to serve, 
and for a very moderate compensation. He 
understands book-keeping by double entry, 
and would prefer a situation in some mer- 
cantile house. He has recommendations 
from a firm in , and can give other 
references as to character, &c. 

® New Orleans, Dec. 1847.” 





But I promised to tell you something of | 


Lafayette square. I am not gojng to de- 
scribe the topography of the city, so don’t 
be alarmed—but you must know that this 


is a fine open lot of ground in the city of | 


New Orleans, covered with grass, planted 
with trees, surrounded by an iron fence and 
handsome buildings, and last, but not least, 
supplied with benches for wayfaring men, 
who are either weary of walking or of life. 
Often have I occupied those ‘anxious seats,” 
meditating upon my eventful life. Ah, friend 
D., youand I while travelling together over 
the hills of Ohio, little expecting to be soon 
so widely separated, could then cheer each 
other in the contemplation of the darkened 
scenes of the future; but how differently 
one feels when, amidst the realities of the 
storm of life, there is no friend near to share 
and support us under the shocks of trouble. 
Such has been my lot. 

One day I was sitting in a melancholy 
mood in the square, looking at my patched 
boot and threadbare pants, studying with 





‘ 





SITUATION 

~ int iter nat lean shirh T | 
creat intensity a new pian which | though: 
might bring some mone 


tO my empty purse, 
when my attention was aroused by a young 
. . = 


man, apparently about thirty years of age, 
taking a seat upon the bench beside te, 
His thin, careworn face, and the nervous 
eagerness of his eyes, told me at once that 
he was in the same awkward fix as myself, 
Attracted, I suppose, by the sympathy of 
mutual woe, we commenced a conversation, 


I discovered that he had been educated in 


the East, had a cultivated and literary mind, 
and had travelled preity extensively in his 
native land, as well as in other countries, 
It was somewhat harder to find out his oe- 
cupation. He had been an editor, lecturer, 
teacher, and he had “traded a little,’ he 
said; but all his efforts to cbiain a liveli- 
hood in the city had hitherto been unsue- 
cessful. 


the public schools and in the private acade- 


He had applied for a situation in 


mies, but his efforts were of no avail. 

1 felt for him indeed, and as he could 
scarcely control his feelings, and evinced 
much agitation of mind,I tried to soothe 
him by reminding him that others were in 
similar difficulties, and that I myself, was 
at present, at “life’s lowest ebb;” but that 
we were bound “‘to hope on, hope ever.” 
“ Nil desperandum!” [told him. 


said he, with a bitterness of tone, and an 


“Oh, sir,” 


extraordinary expression of the muscles of 
his mouth, as though he could only with a 
mighty, effort, suppress his struggling emo 
tions, “Oh, sir, you have no family looking 
to you for support; you have never seen 
the dearest of earth’s treasures pine away 
in want of life’s necessities. You have not 
seen a loved family, accustomed to enjoys 
competency, struggling year after year with 
reverses, sickness and want! Do you know 
what it is to part with furniture, books, jew- 
elry, old mementos of affection, and even 
clothes, in order to supply food to your dear 
prattling babes? Ah, sir, it is a mental tor- 
ture that you know nothing of. I do feel 
sorry for single young men like yourself, 
but they have health and strength, and have 
only themselves to care. for—but I have 
those who formerly knew not suffering, de- 


s of success in this 
As I pass along the street 


pendent upon my chanc¢ 


selfish world. 
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| observe the waste and extravagance of for. ‘You must not indulge in such feel- 
1 the frittering away of money for ings,” I replied; “ you take a one-sided and 
icient for the comfort of all the ‘| unjust view of the world.” 

that live in bitter want of employ- But, friend D., I must cut my letter short, 

t, I become enraged at the | less- or I shail weary your patience. I conversed 

of mankind, who can glut themselves — long with him, and forgot my own griefs in 

1 expensive and foolish luxuries, and — listening to a recital of his strange and try- 

differently, their fellow creatures ¢ ing adventures. I must recount them to 

) are suflering torments of mind, and ; you in my next, and therefore add no more 
body, unnoticed and uncared at this time. 


philosopher, rather than the savage 
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{ I ior his great in C- ting f 
nts and hich moral wort! | we apply a measuring 
iture he is a giant. | ts to be measured. If so tr { 
such a charac ra er j Liter lle enture up | i 
re not readily appreciated | 1 they do not unc 
1» and inan age, dazzled and f ed to us wna » 
t false ideas of glory. In anot their thoughts and fee 
intend to give a sketch of ! s, indeed, tir enough ad 
r, from his « r at ! on | ce in our s to 
| mL time al is the « \- e ¢ devery one of that 1 er 
s 1 ls now in uced into s of citiz whose attainments 
thing from the pen of such good se entitle them to be elected to mu- 
\ on ed icauon a Mr. Mann, nicipal offices, or to some station in A 
» doubt, be read with interest by Government, to prepare written docun 
parents.—[ Ep to draft petitions, reports, and so forth, upon 
— all ordinary subjects, not professional or 


technical. Yet how many men of excel- 


lent judgement find themselves unable to ex- 


well to begin early, but it is far more impor- } press their thoughts clearly or forcibly, in 
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~~ : 
speech or writing, because they nave nev 
i 


been accustomed to apply language tot 
tal operations. Lvery man conversant wi 
the profession of law, knows that no in - 


siderable portion of those litigated ca 
which burden courts aud embroil neighbor- 
hoods, arises from some misapprehension 0! 
the meaning of the language used by the 
parties, in oral or written contracts. ‘The 
time spent by pupils in ordinary schools in 
reading, from the age of eight or tent 
sixteen years, is amply sufficient to evrich 
their minds with a great amount of various 
and useful knowledge, without encroac 


at all upon other accustomed studies. 


The English language has been estima- 
ted to contain seventy or eighty thousand 
words in reputable use. A knowledge of 
» many of these words as are in commo 


in, like 





use, With a power Ol surlmmoning th 


trained bands, to come at the bidding ol 
thought, arises from the smallest begin- 
nines, The distance is*so immense be- 
tween the first rude articulation of an in- 
ant, and the splendid and law giving utter- 
ance of an eloquent man, that we could 
hardly believe before-hand. that the tv 


extremes had reference to the same individ- 


ual. To gain time, by shortening the dis- 
tance between these extremes, or by remov- 
Y ¢ l and t ack gy pro- 
1 the former to t! ’ ‘ 
‘ the 1 ‘ ! e labo ol “ 
" 
led unt he ] ) 
} A 
] ine rm Vt 
| 8 y do someth bY Intuition 


} there must be conscious ef- 

1} LF rh much may be done 
others t , yet the eflective labor must 
performed by the learner himself. It 


; ; , ; 
be remembered that he is not a passive 


ecipient, but an active voluntiry agent— 
1y more. it is not enough to give admis- 
nd welcome to knowledge, but he 
ich out 
It is the duty of the teacher to bring 


ind grasp and bring home. 


knowledge within arm’s Tength of the learn- 


and he must break down its masses into 





portions so minute, that they can be taken 
one; but the 


Ay and appro] riated one by 


" . 


final appropriating act must be the learner's. 


ah TEE 








paisiile ‘ - rm his own 

\ ‘ f nis own brow, thanit 

is that ¢ 1 fils own knowl. 

edge by t labor of own brain; for 

tri ly speakin Ni ( LIzE 10 title 
» it by inheritance tor ng 

If, then, in | ! ill wills and desires 

all costs, labors, effo ol ers, are de- 

andent at last ! e will of the learner, 

the first requisite is the existence in his 


mind of a desir Children are 
sometimes half a year in learning the al 
phabet, when, on the play ground, in a sin- 
gle half day or moonlight evening, they will 
learn the intricacies of a game or sport— 
where to stand, when to run, what to say, 
how to count, and what are the laws and 
the ethics of the game: the whole requiring 
more intellectual effort than would sutfiice 
to learn half a dozen alphabets. So of the 
recitation of verses mingled with action. 
One fact has been often remarked, that 
if children do not learn to spell preity cer- 
rectly be‘ore the age of ten or twelve years, 
they rarely become good spellers afterwards, 
This fact supplies us with a useful him, in 
regard to making other studies give place a 
little to this, before the favorable season is 
passed. Another consideratione derived 


f m the order in which the intellectual 


power are Ceveloped, strongly corroborates 


ie same position. Language is an early 


' ‘ 1 ; 
oped intellectual power , Tree wm WwW One 


’ the latest. The spelling of a tongue so 


anom lous as ours, den nds upe ay rbal 


memory. The more one relies ion his 


‘ason to determine the true spelling of 


English words the oitener he wil! mistake. 
But one thing should be insisted upon 
rom the beginning, and especially at the 
beginning. No word should be taught 
whose meaning is not understood. The 
teacher should not count out ‘ 
‘a 

i 


than ideas. he fo 


{ uld be laid in the read 





first lesson of reg: 
of things, as belonving to ise, 
shi uld 
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and as nothine by themselves. The 
be looked at asa medium and notas an end. 
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ss for a child to stop at the 
printed word in reading as it 


» at tne sound of the spoken 
nversation. What child would 
he intercourse of a person who 
to him only words of which he knew 
No personal charms would be 
icient to compensate for speaking 
in an unknown tongue. How 


e, then, that an active minded 
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hicles, objects in natural scenery, divisions 
of time, and soforth, with various forms and 
appearances belonging to them all, Num- 





bers, sour 


ls, events, feelings, also come into 
the list. This is a stock not readily ex- 
hausted. By first teaching the names or 
phrases expressive of these, the substance 
is always present to his mind, and the 
words are mere signs or incidents: and a 
habit is formed of always keeping the mind 
in after life, intent upon things and their 


reiations. 

Notwithstanding the immense treasures 
of knowledge accumulated in the past six 
thousand years, and the immense difference 

tween the learned men of our own and 
of ancient times, yet no one denies that 
children are now brought into the world in 


the same state ol ignorance as they were 


re the flood. When born, only a single 
} ? ! + + ‘ 2 
adeve.o i, that oi appetite for 
: s : 
Weeks pass before the quickest o 
the ¢ cht, faxes note of a 
4 ‘ 
t \ at ti ure o|a y the 
Mruage wears. One 
powers lead forth 
th of the b meta- 
tha » | t faculties 
} ‘ . 
> woici ] their full rar yeiap- 
an roy, make the law-givers of 
owiders of mental dynas- 
I n before the age of twely 
or to 1 y rs. It matters not t children 
viedge or wisdom r 
d. t 1 to tl i- 
| they have acquired str th 
‘nt to rect and , riate 
r ’ ae ‘ | =e 
1. ‘The only interest which a child ha 


attainment of the age in which he j 

is, that they may be kept from hi 

been prepared to receive them 

EK lite and scientific men. “for their own 
” . 

venience have formed summaries, di- 


rests, abstracts, of their knowledge, ea 


sentence of which contains a thousand ele- 


ments of truth, that had been mastered in 


detail ; and on inspection of these abbrevia- 


ted forms, they are reminded of, not tau 


the individual truths they contain. Y 


these are given to children, as thoueh they 


would eall up in their minds the same idea 


WHICH Ue 





werent ¢ hair ent} " 
{ vest to their authors. 
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The acquisition of language consists far 
less in mastering words, as individuals, than 
it does 


in adjusting their application 


things, in sentences and phrases. And on 
great object—there are others not less 


important—of teaching children to read, is 
that they may there commence this habit of 
adjustment, of specifying and delineatir 
whatever is in the range of their knowledge 
and experience. All attempts, therefo 
teach language to children, are vain, which 
have not this constant reference to the 
subject-matter intended to be specified and 
described: If the thing signified is not 
present to the mind, it is impossible that the 
language should be a measure, for, by the 
supposition there is nothing to be ores. 





re, to 











It becomes a mere hollow sound; and with 
this disadvantage, that from the parade 
which is made in administering the nothing- 
ness, the child is led to believe he has 
received something. . 

Children can advance from the proposi- 
tion that one and one make two, up to the 
measurement of planetary dist 
immense number of steps m taken in 
traversing the intermediate s} % 

In communicating the e] f knowl- 
edge to children, there is, at first, but little 
danger of being too minute and particular 
Expansion, explanation, illustration, cireum- 

ion, all are necessary. But, as tl 
child adtances,less diffusiveness is req 


Different and 

used, or the 
What 
was pulverized and examined in atoms, is 


The prolix becomes concise. 
more comprehensive words are 
same, in an enlarged signification. 
new collected and handed in masses. Care, 
however, is to be taken, at every step; 
the first place, that what is presented to the 
learner should demand a conscious effort on 
his part, for“ without such an effort, there 
will be no increase of strength; and inthe 
next place, that what is presented should be 
attainable by an effort, for without success, 
discouragement and despair will ensue. 
School books, however, are made for classes 
and not for individual minds, and hence the 
best books will be more precisely adapted 
for some minds than for others. 

Now, in all this it is the duty of the 
teacher to equalize, by giving more copious 
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explanations to the dull and unintelligent. 
and by tasking the strong and apprehensiye 

Py 
with more difficult questions con! ed with 
the text. Every sentence will have related 
ideas of cause and effect, of what is ante 
. ’ ’ oh 2 

cedent, consequent, or collateral, whic “h may 


be explored to the precise extent, indicated 

Baleatie 
islanders of the Mediterranean, famed among 
the an ‘or being the best / 


slingsmen then known in 


by different abilities. The old 


cients fi bowmen and 
the world, had jn 
this respect a true idea of ed They 
children upon the 
branches of trees, at different heights from 
the ground according to age and proficien. 
cy, and when the children had dislodged it 
by bow or sling they had their meals, but 
not before. 
How small and 

knowledge we acq: 
the 


our own memory ai 


ucation. 


placed the food of their 


is the 
of things ae 
> prior to 
eyond 


how imperfee 
ire 


. hy L? 8 
medium by which 
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our own vision, can be made known tots 
Although, therefore, the words which om 
language is said to contain, seem to bk 
many, yet when we think of all the ree 
tions of human life—domestic, business an 
social; of the countiess objects in the differ. 
ent kingdoms of nature, with their conney. 
ions and d pendencies ; of the sciences 
which have been founded upon them, andd 
the arts to which they have been subseri- 
ent; of all, in ie, external to ourselves, 

thin th le of time and beneath th 

hof heaven; and of our own conscion 





hopes, fears, desires, to which that arch 
we shall see at once, that the 
numerous as they 
compare! 


no boundary, 
words of our language, 
are, are only as one to infinity, 
with the number of the objects to which ther 


a re daily apps lied. 


And yet these words are sufficient m 
only to present us with an image ands 


record of past and istence, bit 


pable of 


present ex 


they are ¢ outrunning the cours 
of time and descri ibing the possibility of th 
transcending the limits 
reality, and portraying the fancy-peoplel 


An 
what is still more wonderful. is, that witht 


future, and of 


worlds created by the imagination. 


aid of these comparatively few words, 
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iny one fact or event in this universe 
of facts and events, or can parcel out any 
groups of the mm tens to tens of myriads ; 
or we can note any pe riod on the dial plate 
by-gone centuries, just as easily as we 

fer to the hours of the passing day. 
op o accomplish this, it is obvious that lan- 
guage must be suscepti 
indefinitely numerous; that most ‘of its 
single words must assume different mean- 
ngs in different collocations,and that phrases 
-apable of expressing any one, or any mil- 


ns of these facts, vicissitudes. relations, 
: absolutely inexhaustible. 


,again, language has various strong- 





\ i forms, as colloquial, philosophical, 
poetical, devotional; and in each of these 
;, whatever subject we wish to sepa- 
rate ion the rest, 
out and dis} 


language can carve it 
lay it distinctly and by itself for 
our examination. Hence, in using it to 
express any greater or smaller part of what 
is pe | by 


he senses, by intellect or by 
hen two ‘ould are, that we 


+ 


must 
discern, mentally, what individual object or 
quality, or what combinations of objects and 
ies, we wish to specify; and then we 
nd form of phrases— 

f depict 
ignate by name, the individual objects 


in, or dra 


must select the words < 


mes, if need “om which will 
w a line around the combi- 
ions of objects we wish to exhibit and 
All true use of lanouage, there- 


fore, ne wenger involves a mental act of 


istment, measure, precision, pertinency ; 
otherwise it cannot fix the extent or guage 
the depth of any subject. Language is to 
be selected and applied to the subject matter, 
whether that subject matter be business, 
history, art, or consciousness, just as a sur- 
eyor applies his chain to the measurement 

acres, or as the artist selects his colors to 
portray the original. 

Any plan for teaching language to chil- 
dren which falls short of the fundamental 
principles here hinted at, fails in its object 
andend. We repeat, that unless words are 
taught as the representatives of ideas, the 
labor will be vain and disappointment must 
ensue. How then shall we teach language 
inthe broad sense of the term? The an- 
swer suggested by common sense, is, that it 
Vou. I. 10 





ble of combinations | 


~ 
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is to be learned, where it is used ; as* skill 
in handling the implements of an art is ac- 
quired by practising them upon their appro- 
priate objects. It is to be learned by con- 
versation, and by the daily reading of such 





books, as with the aid of free questioning on 
the part of the pupil, and full explana- 
tions on that of the teacher, can be thor- 
oughly mastered. If the pupil can delineate 
a correct map of the United States on a 
black board, it is then certain, that he has 
the prototype of it in his mind—so -if the 
pupil applies language to something known 
to both parties, the teacher can then perceive 
whether the language is adjusted to the thing, 
and if itis not, he can ascertain whether 
the error arises from a misconception of 
the thing, or from an unskilful use of words 
in describing it. 
Early practice in noting the real distinc- 
tions in the qualities of sensible substances, 
will give accuracy to language; and when 
the youth passes from the present and sensi- 
ble objects to unseen or mental ones, a pre- 
viously acquired accuracy of language will 
impart accuracy to the new ideas. There- 
fore, the objects of nature are pre-adapted 
to the development of the intellect, as the 
tempers, dispositions and manners of the 
lily are to develope the moral powers. 
Such objects of natural history as the de- 
scriptions of beasts, bird :, 
trees, 
should form the subjects of the earliest’ in- 


tellectu: 


fishes, insects, 


flowers, and unorganized substances, 
il lessons. A knowledge of these 
facts lays the foundation for a knowledge of 
the principles or sciences, which resp»ctive- 
We are physically 
connected with earth, air, water, light; we 
are dependant for health and comfort upon a 
knowledge of their properties and uses, and 
many of the vastest structures of the intel- 
lect are reared upon these foundations. Then 
come the useful arts. These classes of 
subjects are exceedingly well calculated to 
foster the early growth of the perceptive 
inventive and reasoning powers, and the 
language appropriate to them requires pre- 
cision. Voyages and travels, with geogra- 
phy, present definite materials both for 
thought and expression. 


ly grow out of them. 

































164 EDUCA ON OUT 
Pre ennoe i 
After this, the id can en- 
tered ; it were, witha | ip in i 
l its wond jo is ’ 1 Bt uer— a 
justice, veracity, impartiality, self-sacr : hort | 
love to man and love to God, a 
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Tune—" Friend of my soul.” 
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Avorn, my friend, the sparkling bowl, Yet ifa gi raughi you'd si 
It warms but to betray, Where lurks no secret gui 
With rainbow-hues it lights the soul O, take it from some breathing li 
Then fades in gloom away. Where lov ines 4 1 
For oft amidst its rosy tide Then turn 1 t] l 
While wit is be: rht To lov } 
Deception’s form is sure to glide, And find within her sweet control, 
And truth is veiled from sight. s rity’s bright shield. 
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166 MISSISSIPPI AND LOUISIANA RAILROAD. 
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experience of so many unsuccessful at- 
tempts within the last few years. And it 
is perfectly consistent to suppose that a rail- 
road, as designated above, will accomplish 
all that may be desired, and prove a lever 
of redemption from the depopulating influ- 
ences of discouraging experiments. 

The route~which, in the opinion of the 
writer, is best calculated for the construc- 
tion of such a road, extends along the near- 
est ridge westward and adjacent to the valley 
of the Pearl river, and by adopting a line, 
say from Madisonville to the Bogue Chitto 
river, a branch of the Pearl, eighteen miles; 
thence due north to the Mississippi and 
Louisiana State line, thirty miles; thence 
east towards the river, and progressing upon 
the dividing ridge adjacent to the river, a 
north coursé¢, with a few variations, to the 
town of Monticello, thirty miles; thence 
by the most direct route, upon the same de- 
scription of ridges, to the city of Jackson, 
fifty miles. Every advantage would be em- 
braced, and every facility afforded to the 
planting and other interests of the country, 
which is possible to impart for the amount 
required to carry it into execution ; and this 
amount would be very small in comparison 
with the benefits such a communication is 
designed to produce. It has been estimated 
that the cost of opening and grading a road 
as above described, would not exceed: two 
hundred dollars per mile upon an average ; 
and as its course is almost entirely through 
public lands, the timber necessary for con- 
structing the track costs nothing but the 
labor required to place it in the form of rails. 
Or, to estimate the whole cost of this im- 

ft 


provement, let us suppose that— 


For opening and grading*135 miles, at 

$200 per mile, $ 37,000 
For laying the rails, of heart pine, with 

track prepared for the receptioa of 

iron, $1,000 per mile, 35,000 
For the present price of railroad iron, 

$80 per ton, reckoning 50 tons to the 

mile, $4,000 per mile, 540,000 
For one bridge across Bogue Chitto, em- 

bankments, &c., &c., complete, in- 

cluding 400 yards of swamp, 20,000 


‘or other bridges and embankments over 

smal! and unimportant creeks, 15,000 
For causewuys in swamps where neces- 

sary, ji 10,000 


For depots, turnouts, machinery, cars, 
locomotives, and all appurtenances 
necessary for operation, 150,000 

$ 907,000 

Thus, it is perceived, that for less than 
one million of dollars, by a liberal caleula- 
tion, this important work could be comple- 
ted between Jackson and Madisonville, and 


offering a great central southern route for 


transportation of produce, travelling, &e., 
ant! would become the most valuable invest- 
ment of the kind ever projected in the South, 

More than twelve of the most improved 
and flourishing counties of the interior of 
Mississippi, would be tributary to this road; 
and, it is reasonable to suppose, that the 
amount of one hundred thousand bales of 
cotton would be transported thereon, besides 
the increased amount of other produce which 
would be extracted from the country by 
se, and encouraging pro- 





giving an impt 
ductions heretofore unattended to, on ac- 
count of the difficulties of transportation. 
Such a variety of soil and climate as is 
presented in this region, would quickly im 
vite cultivators of the various fruits of the 
earth, and the advantages of quick transpor- 
tation would soon transfer the now seeming 





wilderness into a garden, anticipating in its 
early fruits the demands of the New Orleans 
market, which is now supplied, in a great 
degree, from the farms of the “far west.” 


r 1} 


he amount of merch 





andise which would 


ass into the interior by this route, would 
¢ immense and not easily to be computed, as 


the demands to supply the various channels 
opened by the route, would greatly increase 
the consumption at different points. It is 
estimated that the revenue to the road, from 
this source, would equal, if not exceed, that 
derived from cotton. 

There are many other benefits which 
would result from the consummation of this 
work, some of which may be treated upon 


hereafter. 
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SOME TALK ABOUT NATURAL HISTORY. 


FOR YOUTH. 


every thing in nature belongs to 

of three kingdoms, the animal, the 
vert e and the mineral. I say almost 
every thing, for fire, air, and water, are ex- 
ceptions; it may be said that all that we see 


belong to one of these kingdoms. 


S e I was to ask you what the book 

nel son alee 1 - Re ee 
you read in belonger to—you would answer 
t} ie paper was made of cotton, and 
cotton of the vegetable kingdom; the 
type that printed the book is made of lead, 


which is a mineral ; and the back that covy- 
ers it, is leather, which was once a part of 
an animal, and therefore is 
kingdom. 


of the animal 
So, then, all three of the creat 
kingdoms contribute to the formation of a 
book. I might ask you of the clothes you 
wear—the coat being of cotton, or linen, or 
wool, according to the weather; or your 
shoes, or the knife in your pocket, as well 
asa hundred other articles around you; 
and by a little observation you could soon 


tell to which of the three kingdoms anything 


you see about you beiongs. 
In speaking of Natura. History, we treat 


of the animal kingdom ; and he who makes 
ta study, or perhaps, [ should say, devot 
part of his life tothe study, is called a 


ralist. nce, 


Buffon and Cuvier of Fr 

nd Linnaeus of Sweden, as well as Audu- 

rown country, are called natural- 
und very great men they all were. 

It is a very pleasing study, and especially 
for youth. It leads them to consider the 
vastness of that creation of which they 
1 a part, and teaches almost directly a 

ind good governor and director of all 
ngs. Ina short account, such as! must 

you, of natural history, I cannot do 
re than open the way to make y 


ou inter- 





in the subject; you will have to pur- 


» it further in books which are published 


and can be found in th 


book stores. 
"he first thing that distinguishes the 
animal from the vegetable or mineral king- 
dom, is the power of moving from place: to 
place, called locomotion. In this there is 
every variety. Some creatures move very 
rapidly, 
tortoise 
indeed. 


, 


as the race horse, and some, like the 
or the snail, move very slowly 
Or compare the eagle in her flight 
rough the air, to the sloth, to whom motion 
appears to be painful, and who never does 
move except when driven by hunger ; 
among fish, there is the swift dolphin and 
the lazy oyster, which moves so laboriously 
and so slowly. 
The second thing in relation to animals 
and which distinguishes them from the other 
kingdoms, is the property of feeling. The 
wounds of the axe are never felt by the 
sturdy oak tree, however deeply it may 
penetrate into its body. 


and 


The earth is not 
conscious of the spade or plough as it tears 
up its surface; nor does the firm rock feel 
pain when torn in fragments by the blasts of 
powder. But animals fee!—they have sén- 
sation. And not only can animals feel, but 
they can also see, hear, taste and smell. 
[hese properties, however, they do not pos- 
in degree alike. Some are most re- 
markable for keenness of sight, as the eagle 


sess 


or hawk; others for hearing, as the mole, 
which, though it can scarcely see at all, 
can tell the sound of a footfall upon the 
garden-walk, and make his escape from you. 
The dog, we know, has such a delicacy of 
smell that he can scent the track of a deer 
upon the grass hours after it may have 
passed in its rapid course. along; and in 
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consider it, of a heavv hour—* hours of idle- 
ness,” perhaps you esteem them. 

Jo.—QO, ves, a mere 
pen in your hand and allow the influence of 


mind to operate upon mafter—let thoughts 


and language flow by some magnetic me- 
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dium out of your brain through the pen, 
and there you have them all ready for the 
painter’s hands, upon the sheet of paper be- 
fore you—that’s the way. 

Ed.—No difficulty about the matter, you 


think ? 


Jo.—None in the world, provided, as we 
say in mercantile phrase, there is a ‘ 
cient investment” of brain-capital to start 
business upon. I think, Doctor, you’ve hit 
upon a proper train, by adapting your Mis- 
cellany to popular taste, and, if I may be 
allowed so to express myself—popular ca- 


*sulli- 


pacity. 

Ed.—I am glad to learn that you have 
a favorable estimation of what we desire in 
the management of the work. It is cer- 
tainly for “the people” that we write and 
publish ; and of course we are anxious to 
But ours 


. 


be read and understood by them. 
is an age of mind, and we would hope to 
see profound and searching thought in the 
pages of the Miscellany. 

Jo.—Well, as one of your readers, and 
certainly, as a well wisher of the work, I 
should desire so, too, provided you don’t 
have to search too deeply after it. In many 
of the magazines of the day, there is too 
much of an effort after this same depth of 
thought you speak of. Not but what such 
labored productions are all very well in their 
place, but the majority of the readers of a 
periodical open its pages to be amused rather 
than to be laboriously edified. 

Ed.—And what would you do with the 
poets—I have sundry of their effusions on 
hand now, and hardly know where to be- 
stow them all ? 

Jo.—I'd heave the bulk of them over- 
board. 

Ed.—That would be hard, especially as 
most of them are of “the fair.” I confess, 
however, that too much of the ideal and the 
fanciful is not exactly in taste at all times, 
among a people of practical common sense : 
but a little poetry is spicy, and tends to re- 
finement of feeling—don’t you think so? 

Jo.—Perhaps a little of it is not amiss; 
but take the people “by and large,” as we 
say, and there is the fewest number of 
them who care to appreciate the merits of 
rosebuds and dewdrops, and fantasies of 


such an unsubstantial nature: nor is this 
any disparagement to their good sense, or 


common sense, either. 


think the popular taste for poetry is upon 
the increase. 


ed, at the bookstores and upon centre-tables, 
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Ed.—I can hardly agree with you; ] 







Jo.—May be so; I see lots of it publish 






but not one man in ten— 

Ed.—But the ladies ? 

Jo.—Aye, truly, the ladies. Well, I sup. 
pose they are more given to sentimentality 
than ourselves ; and, if you will have it go, 










they monopolise the market, do they? But 
when I get to taiking about poetry, I think 
of old Squire Fidgetty, who came into the 
counting room one day and picked upa 
large volume of Wordsworth’s poems, be 
longing to one of the clerks. He read ait 
a long time, roving up and down its broad 
pages, and tossing the book to and fro evi- 
dently in search of something that he could 
read. At last, however, he gave it up in 
despair, and closed the volume with a big 
slam, saying very emphatically: “ There, 
there, there! I’ve no use under the sun for 
this book! I’ve read here for an hour and 
can’t tell head nor tail of the matter. Giye 


















me a newspaper.” 






Ed.—But these are not your own senti- 
ments, Lam sure. I’ve heard you speak 
well of poets, especially those of domestic 








growth. 

Jo.—Once ina while, I do confess, I real 
a piece of poetry, a scrap or so, as it were, 
and I like that to be very good. Poetry to 
me is as pastry or a slice of pudding after 
dinner. I like a little of it, and that little 
must be very nice. To set down to read 
and digest a volume of poetry, would be 
like making a dinner of bon-bons. 














Ed.—Ah, sir, you're too ultra in your 
notions by half; you forget that poetryis 
the language of Shakspeare and Milton, a 
well as of the worthies in scripture, such 












as Isaiah, Jeremiah &c. 

Jo.—Aye, and Homer, the father and 
prince of poets ; but we live in another age 
“an age of fact not fable,” and the wing 
of Pegasus are clipped in these days. 

Ed.—Clipped, say you; look here in this 
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private drawer—do you see these pages of 
foolscap ? 

Jo.—Foolscap, indeed ! 

Ed.—And this rose scented package, all 
written on choice French note paper—I’ll 
tell you in secrecy—'tis from a lady—an 
unknown correspondent. She wishes to 
burst like some meteor from the literary. 
heavens and startle us all. 

Jo.—Ah, sir, ’'ve anidea that so much 
scribbling ot poetry isa sad waste of the 
raw material of smartness. 

Ed.—The raw material say you? We 
rather consider it as the highest order of 
human intellect. 

Jo.—What! to write sonnets upon dim- 
pled chins, or ruby lips, or raven locks, or 
mayhap to apostrophise the moon? Time 
ths spent is not passed so profitably as in 
writing— 

Ed.—Biiis of lading and bills of ex- 
change—is that what you was going to say? 


But to change the subject—what’s new in ; 


town ? 

Jo.—The old Buena Vista hero has made 
his advent and departure. Don’t you think 
we gave hima glorious reception ? 

Ed.—So, so; very good I may say; but 
this adulation towards living men is— 

Jo.—Is, my dear sir, what all men of all 
nations have ever shown towards the dis- 
tinguished; and from the days of Julius 
Cesar down, what has ever captivated man- 
kind so much as military eclat ? 

Ed.—They'll be apt to make him Presi- 
dent, think you not ? 

Jo.—Don’t know—looks a good deal like 
it, or rather like a second edition of Old 
Hickory. 

Ed.—Aye, or the “ Log Cabins.” 

Jo—This soubriquet of “Rough and 
Ready,” has a monstrous taking tendency. 
Once cluster around a man such an array 
of strength as this old fellow possesses, and 
it will be hard to restrain the people from 
bestowing their highest favors upon him. 

Ed.—You are a Taylor man I see. 

Jo.—I can’t say that I am, except in the 
sense of awarding praise to one who well 
deserves it; but if the people, tired of party 
politics, see fit to elect him, I don’t know 


that you or I would say nay. 
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Ed.—You have read the President’s mes- 
sage, of course ? 

Jo.—I read into it, and comprehended the 
President’s views sufficiently well. His 
notions of the war will be sustained by the 
people—think you not so ? 

£d.—It may be: but war is a sad calami- 
ty and its evils are to be deplored. 

Jo.—So they are; and were the question 
as to the expediency of a war but only now 
agitated, few would advocate it. As, how- 
ever, we have been thrust into it, or it has 
been thrust upon us, we cannot readily 
withdraw from it. ‘To abandon an enter- 
prise so gloriously begun and carried on 
with such signal success, would stand out 
strangely upon the page of our future 
history ? 

Ed.—What, sir! are you for going on to 
conquer and annex ? 

Jo.—Why, as to that, we have already 
conquered, and it would be an anomaly in 
national policy to abandon a vantage ground 
so auspiciously gained, and gained too at 
the expense of so many valuable lives. As 
for the matter of annexation, that is another 
question, and one perhaps very inexpedient 
to press at this time. 

Ed,—But for the future ? 

Jo.—Let the future take care of itself. 
Our countrymen have now found the way 
to Mexico, and never yet did Brother Jona- 
than see a good opening “ for trade” that 
he did not make the most of it. And as 
long as the American flag waves over the 
city of the Montezumas, if we do not 
“revel in its halls” we can do what is far 
better, we can “push business” in that 
region. 

Ed.—Aye, gain possession of it by set- 
tling it up; that’s the modern mode of con- 
quest. 

Jo.—Then, again, many of our troops 
will no doubt intermarry with the fair signo- 
ri/as, and in another generation or so, the 
light of civilization will spread abundantly 
abroad in those benighted lands, through 
the influence of Anglo-American enter- 
prise, aided by the schoolmaster and the 
printer, by the dissemination of books and 
the promulgation of a liberal faith. 

Ed.—Perhaps we shall send large sup- 
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plies of the “Miscellany” to Mexico—this 
very number will find its way to some 
patrons in that renowned city. 
Jo.—The world, my dear doctor, in these 
our days is getting to be very smart. 
Ed.—Aye, the very children seem to 
drink in the air of precocity—the world’s 
advancing, I think myself. 
Jo.—I should be very glad to know what 


EDITOR 


S 


the Yankees will invent next; they have } 


filled these western rivers with boats, 
through the invention of the great Fulton ; 
they have crowded our wharves with cot- 
ton bales, by means of Whitney’s grand 
invention of the cotton gin; and now they 
have arrogated to themselves a power for- 
merly thought to belong to the great Jove 
himself, that of the complete annihilation of 
space by means of Morse’s Magnetic T'ele- 
graph ; sending the words as they fall from 
a man’s lips, and ere yet the idea is cool in 
his brain, off a thousand miles or more, to 
distant regions. 

Ed.—I tell you ’tis a wonderful age we 
live in; and we may bless our stars that 
our lot has not been to live and die in ages 
and in generations which are passed by and 
gone, like our fathers had to do. 

Jo.—Truly, mon ami, you’re facetious this 
evening; you think it a mark of especial 
favor then, and calling forth thanktulness, 
that your grandfather and yourself were 
obliged to follow the scale of precedency in 
life—is that it ? 

Ed—yYes, something like. I knew an 
old lady, many years ago, who said that she 
did want to live long enough to see what 
became of Bonaparte, and also what Squire 
Keith, a wealthy old bachelor of her neigh- 
borhood, would do with his money. Like 
the old lady, I would love to live long 
enough to see the upshot of several schemes 
of mighty machinery in these our days. 

Jo.—The advances of radicalism in Eng- 
land, for instance. 

Ed.—Aye, or the effect of a regency in 
France when old Louis Phillippe shal! have 
been gathered to his fathers. 

Jo.—Or what’s to come of this onslaught 
of ours into the Mexican dominions. 

Ed.—Or even to live long enough to wit- 
ness the next quarter of a century and its 


SXNCTUM. 
effects upon our cown American Republie, 

Jo.—Esto perpetua ! 

Ed.—That’s my own most heartfelt de. 
sire; but there are storms which the ship of 
state will have to weather. 

Jo.—I was going to talk to you more 
about Yankee inventions. 

Ed.—What now ? 

Jo.—Nothing particular, only that Mes- 
merism and the Letheon gas are making 


a few further inroads into the prerogative 


, of deity—a foray which electro-magnetism 
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seems fairly to have begun. 

Ed.—The prerogative of deity, say you? 

Jo.—Yes, if you will allow so random an 
expression. Why, sir, these clairvoyaats 
are upsetting all our preconceived notions 
of common sense: I hardly know what to 
think of them. If they continue thus im. 
proving in the art of peering by wholesale 
into the depths of the unknown, what is to 
hinder them from descending into the sol 
emn abodes of the dead, and disclosing to 
us the “secrets of that prison house ?” 

Ed.—I have thought there was a good 
deal of humbuggery in Mesmerism, but 
facts are really stubborn things, and I haye 
witnessed somewhat to stagger my incredu- 
lity. 

Jo.—But this new Yankee discovery of 
Dr. Morton’s—I mean the Letheon—is of 
the most substantial and practical charac 
ter—only think of it. Now if some inven- 
tion could be got about to relieve man from 
the pains and anxieties of bodily toil, why 
the curse pronounced upon the Adamic pain 
would go for naught. 

Ed.—Truly you talk at random ; and as 
for labor, that “ by the sweat of his brow 
man shall eat bread,” you must allow, sit, 
through the benevolence of deity, this i is@ 
blessing rather than a curse. 

Jo.—They used to hang people for witch 
craft in New England a couple of hundred 
years ago, did’nt they ? 

Ed.—Aye, truly! Three hundred years 
ago our ancesters were persecuted to the 
stake for matters less mysterious than those 
involved in these two recent discoveries of 
the Magnetic Telegraph and Morton’s le 
theon. 

Jo.—I have often wondered what the 
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cood old eclesiastics of those “ dark” ages 


would ha 


d have said to this seeming turning of 
les upon the law as recorded by 


the tab 
ta 1: ; 7 4 " 
Moses, which declares that the 
men shall necessarily suffer pain as a con- 
sequence of transgression. 
Ed.—And all this, Dr. 


sae ame eas tends 


Morton with his 
to abrogate, you think ? 
Jo.—If Galileo was impriso: ied for the 
m un the telescope, oa Faustus and 
the other inventors of printing were thought 
to have dealings with * Old Nick,” I’m very 
would have been burned at 
ke as a “sorcerer,” had he lived in 
the days of 1d hard hearted 


in nitic 


sure Morton 
the st 
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pened, I suppose the inventor might have 
asked for the benefit of his discovery when 
bound among the Boning fagots. 

Jo.—-I have no doubt that the success 
would have been complete, for its known 
effect is to render bodily pain of every vari- 
ety and every degree entirely void. Upon 
ny word sir, it is the greatest triumph 
which the medical world has experienced 
for a thousand years. 

Ed.—Ah, sir, this a growing age we live 
in. Itold you so. 

Jo.—Exactly : and now since we've de- 
monstrated the fact so much to our satisfac- 
tion let us adjourn the meeting and leave 
you “alone in your gloty.”——[{ Exit Jones. 
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Tne Porricat Works or Fir 
LECK: first collected. 
New York, 1847. 


ZGREENE Hat- 
now Appleton & Co., 


Tus really superb work has lately appeared 
from the enterprising house of Appleton & Co 
and may be seen and pure 
Steel’s, in Camp street, 


hased at our friend 
shelves really 
abound with the literary luxuries of the day. 
We have said this is a superb work: ’tis more, 
for it is a gorgeous one—and we like it all the 
better for its Americanism. We are no Native 
American in a political sense—very far from it; 
but our inmost heart does incline towards a na- 
tive production so brilliantly arrayed as this. It 
isa volume of nearly three hundred pages, large 
type, excellent paper, and “got up” in the very 
best “annual” style. An American poet, who 
iys he 


whose 


“* Loves his land because it is his own, 


And scorns to give aught other reason why.” 


Add to this an American publisher, and splen- 
didly embellished with engravings from desigas 
ef American artists. It may be set down as an 
ut and out “home production,” calculated tostir 
up the pride of “the boys,” and by no means dis- 
agreeable, we opine, to the most ultra of the low 
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Every one lovesa pretty song all the better for 
being set to soul-reviving music; and who does 
not prefer to have such poetry as Halleck’s, ar- 
rayed oil in all the pomp of type, paper, engrav- 
ings, and binding, even to the extreme of the 
modern improvements of the art typographical! 
What poetry we have, do let us have it of the 
best; and this, we assure our readers, isexcellent, 
and we are strongly reminded of the “apples of 
gold set in pictures of silver,”’ as we turn over 
these pages. Halleck is an old and esteemed 
friend of ours—not personally, but poetically ; 
and we are among that numerous class of his ad- 
mirers and friends who have long regretted that 
in this “bank note world” of ours, the author 
had so practically declared, 

‘* No longer in love’s myrtle shade 
My thoughts recline— 

I’m busy in the cotton trade, 
And sugar line!” 


Whether Halleck stands at the head of the list 
of American poets we pretend not to say, though 
we have our own opinion of the matter: perhaps 
the author of the “‘ Evening Wind,” or the “ Voi- 
ces of the night,” may contend for the prize— 
and even he who sings so sweetly of “Hagar in 
the Wilderness,” may be a competitor. Be this 
as it may, Halleck is a most decided favorite, 
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and we may fairly predict a fine run for a work 
so splendidly published, during the Christmas 
holidays. By the way, what a beautiful Christ- 
mas gift it would make: as a “ keepsake’’ it has 
many charms, besides its outward decorations, to 
commend it to lovers and ladies. Although a 
bachelor, no one sings more romantically of love 
than he, and he seems to possess a knowledge of 
the avenues of the human heart, although in his 
own experience he has seen fit to remain upon the 
“stem of single blessedness.” “Tis a pretty pre- 
sent for Christmas, we say, and our own mouth, 
“all unusued to the melting mood,”’ 


** Drops tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum,” 
at the bare idea of sucha thing. 

The poet’s portrait looks very like him indeed. 
Who that girl with the “iaughing eyes”’ in the 
frontispiece, is, we can’t exactly say, but we've 
seen such a roguish expression somewhere. The 
engraving of the “‘ Mother and her infant, 
think, is the best, though that of“ My own green 
forest land”’ is very fine. 

It will probably be recollected by those ac- 
quainted with the poet, that some twenty years ago 
or more, he published a poem called “‘Fanny.”’ It 
is by far the most lengthy of any of his produc- 
tions, and has been a long time out of print—the 
author being possessed of some strange repugnance 
or indisposition towards its republication. This 
poem graces the present volume, and we recom- 
mend it as decidedly rich to those who fancy fine 
language and fine jokes done up in the same bun- 
dle. We see, also, our old acquaintance ** Marco 
Bozzaris,” none the less spirit stirring for being 
so well known and oft repeated. Like Gray’s 
Elegy,” it has taken its place as a literary 
jewel, and will of itself confer the same immor- 
tality upon its author, that the *‘ Elegy” has con- 
ferred upon Gray. 

How appropriate these lines are to many in the 
present juncture : 


” we 


**Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother’s, when she feels, 


For the first time, her first born’s breath— 
* * + * 


And thou art terrible—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier ; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 
But to the neRo, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word ; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come, when his task of fame is wrought— 
Come, with her laurel leaf, blood bought ; 
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Come in her crowning hour—and then 

Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 

To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prison’d men; 

Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 

Of brother in a foreign land.” 


There’s poetry ! 


American History; comprising Historical 
sketches of the Indian tribes; a description of 
American Antiquities; History of the United 
States, with appendices showing its connee- 
tion with European History, &c., by Marciug 
Willson. Newman & Co. publishers, New 
York, 1847. 


Tits volume of 700 pages or nearly, has met 
our eye at Baker’s book store, and as we have ta- 
ken occasioa to examine its contents, we will de- 
clare our opinion accordingly. 

We hope our readers will give us credit for fair. 
ness and sincerity in the notices we give of new 
publications. ‘To praise an unworthy book is so 
beneath our ideas of independence that we trust 
never to fall under the charge. When we take 
a book in hand for examination, we feel con- 
strained, pro bono publico, to act conscientiously; 
therefore, in saying that this is a good book, we 
state no more than is strictly correct, and in de- 
claring that in our opinion it fills an unsupplied 
vacancy in American literature, we aver the 
truth and nothing more. 

Mr. Willson isa new author in the department 
of history, but from the ability displayed in this 
work, he is worthy of a fair place upon the plat 
form of native savans. Of all men, nn author is 
most particularly he, of whom it may be said, that 
having “rested from his labors, his works follow 
him.’”? Some men may plaster their work with 
tinsel, but the man with the pen in his hand, 
shows quickly whether he is an approved work 
man or not, 

There are several publications seemingly ocen- 
pying the ground of Willson’s History, but they 
are either too juvenile on the one hand, or too 
elaborate on the other: therefore, we say, that 
this book is called for, being a substantial embod- 
iment of American history up to the present time. 
Bancroft’s, is, of course, the great standard of 
works of the kind, but it is exceedingly volumin- 
ous and minute: of school histories we havea 
variety. There is Hale’s, Goodrich’s and Frost’s, 
now in popular use—but a work of the kind for 
the student in College, or for the gentleman, 
whose time is too precious to spend it all upon 
such works as Bancroft’s, there was none, upon 
a comprehensive scale, until the appearance of 
Willson’s. 
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The work is laid off under three heads: 


eee > 


f 


Ist. A general view of the Aborigines of our } 
country, with an account of Indian Antiquities. } 


2nd. The early settlement of the country by the 
Europeans—the voyages, conquests and discoy- 
eries, With an ample detail of Revolutionary His- 
tory, and also the connection of European politics 
with this period. 


3rd. The French and Spanish conquests and - 


dominion in North America, with a very full ac- 
count of Mexico and Texas, down to the present 
time, conclude the volume. 

It is a good and substantial publication—writ- 
ten ina clear and unambitious style, and well 
worthy a place in any man’s library, as a book of 
reference, being at the same time sufliciently de- 
finite for the use of the student. 


SevENTEEN Hunprep anp Seventy-Six: or 
History of the American Revolution—by B. J. 
Lossing. Edward Walker: New York, 1847. 


Tis is quite a handsome octavo volume done 
up in holiday style with neat binding and embel- 
lishments. The story of our Revolutionary His- 
tory is in many of its details, as interesting as 
any romance, and much more profitable to the 
reader. It is one of the encouraging features of 
the day that such works as this are called for— 
works in which youth, as well as those of maturer 
intellect, find amusement and profit. 

Mr. Walker is a new publisher, and he certain- 
ly deserves success for his enterprise. The pre- 
sent volume is admirably well printed, and we 
suppose our readers will examine for themselves, 
and see how far Mr. Lossing has done justice to 
the theme as its historian. 

We shall notice the work more at length in our 
next. 

The work may be had at White’s, Canal street, 
below St. Charles. 


OuiENponFr’s New Meruop of learning to 
read, write and speak the French Language. 
Appleton & Co: New York, 1846. 12mo. 


A Key to the Exercises in Ollendorff’s French 
Grammar. Appleton & Co, 

Tue Frencu Reaper: being collections from 
the best writers, by M. Collet. Appleton & Co. : 
New York, 1846, 

Tue Sranparp Pronouncine Dictionary of 
French and English Languages, by Gabriel Sa- 
rerme, French teacher in Edinburgh. Apple- 
ton & Co.: New York, 1847. 12mo. 


Tur above series of French elementary works 
cannot fail to advance the student in a knowledge 
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of this language now so important both in a busi- 
ness and social point of view. The plan of Olien- 
dorff, which also is the plan of Pinney of Mobile, 
in his new work, is to bring the pupil on by trans- 
lations into French rather than from the French 
—reversing the old plan of rendering the French 
into English merely. We certainly recommend 
the above series to teachers who can call and 
examine the works for themselves. They are to 
be found at Steel’s, Camp street. 


A Dictionary or tar Encuisn Lanavace: 
Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology and 
Explanation of more than 40,000 words—to- 
gether witha vocabulary of the roots of En- 
glish words. By Alex. Reid, A. M. Apple- 
ton & Co.: New York, 1846. 123mo. 


Tuts isa good dictionary, being remarkably 
copious and cheap. One feature in it is especial- 
ly commendable—the tracing of every word to 
its origin. The Latin, Greek, or Saxon roots are 
continually associated with the words derived 
from them, so that the learner can trace the de- 
rivation of any word he may wish, atonce. This 
volume is an exact reprint of the original work 
published in Edinburgh—casts of the stereotype 
plates having been purchased by the American 
publishers.....TTo be had at Steel’s. 


A Manvat or ANCIENT AND Movern History, 
by Dr. Taylor, of Dublin. Appleton & Co.: 
New York, 1847. 8vo 


Tue compilation of this work by the learned 
Dr. Taylor, evinces an immense amount of labor 
and discernment. It requires no inferior order of 
talent to lay hold of and to analyze, and to treat 
philosophically and clearly, the material which 
goes to make up the world’s history. ‘This work 
is more extensive than 'Tytler’s, and contains, we 
may say, the cream of Rollin and Russell. 

Tu be had at Steel’s. 


Coss on Corporat Punisument. Appleton & 
Co.: New York, 1847. 


Tur present is an age of benevolence and kind- 
ness, and no where is it more signally displayed 
than in the treatment of those who are helpless. 
This work of Mr. Cobb’s, opposes strenuously the 
system of switching children at school. Who- 
ever desires to see how much can be said, and 
how well said, too, on this subject, should procure 
this volume. 

Sold at Baker’s, Camp street. 
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FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
No. 155 Canal Street, 


MRS. MACAULAY having been solicited 
to resume Teaching, respectfully intimates 
to the public that she will open classes for 
Young Ladies, in the building lately occu- 
pied by the Polytechnic School, on Monpay, 
the 3d of January. 

The premises are considered to be admir- 
ably adapted for a Ladies’ Institution, the 
play ground being large, and to make it 
completely retired, improvements have been 
made upon it. 

Parents may rest assured that great at- 
tention will be paid to the health and phy- 
sical education of their daughters, as well 
as to their mental and moraltraining. 'The 
best teachers are employed. 





TERMS. 
DAY SCHOLARS, 
First Class, per month, $10 00 
Second Class, per month, 8 00 
Third Class, per month, 6 00 
Fourth Class, or mere beginners, 5 00 
Music, . : : . - 10 00 
Drawing, . . . ; a 
Dancing, . . ‘ > - 600 
BOARDERS. 
Tuition in English and French Lan- 
guages, including boarding and 
washing, ; ‘ . $25 00 


DAY BOARDERS. 
With instruction in French and En- 
glish, $15 00 
New Orleans, January 1, 1848. 


MUSIC. 

F. F. MULLER, Organist, Christ Church, 
and Teacher of Music in the Public Schools 
of the Second Municipality, announces that 
he continues to give private instruction in 
every branch of the Science of Music, in 
families, and that particulars as to terms, &c., 
can be obtained at Mr. Tyler’s store, No. 39, 
Camp street. 

New Orleans, Jan. 1, 1848. 

FERGUSON & CROSBY, 
No. 34, St. Charles St., opposite St. Charles Hotel, 
Book, Pamphiet & Fancy Job Printers. 


ALL ORDERS EXECUTED WITU NEATNESS AND 
DISPATCH. 





[SEMENTS. 


AND FASHIONABLE 
GLOTHING. 
ONE PRICE STORE. 

ALFRED MUNROE & CO., No. % 
Magazine street, have now the largest stock 
of Clothing and Gentlemen’s Furnishing 
Goods in the South ; and as all our goods are 
manufactured expressly for our own retail 
sales, we consequently have the fullest as 
sortment of every description of Clothing in 
New Orleans ; and in requesting a call from 
all who read this, we do-so with the fullest 
confidence that we are able to meet their 
wishes, anc afford the most perfect satisfac. 
tion to all our customers. The system of 
business which we have established cannot 
but be satisfactory tothe purchaser. Every 
article in our store is offered at the lowest 
price at which it can be sold, and no redue 
tion can in any instance be made. If after 
{ the purchase of any article any dissatisfae 
, tion exists, it may be returned and exchang- 
} ed, or the money will be refunded. 

; ALFRED MUNROE & Co., 
f One Price Store, 34 Magazine st, 


HAT AND CAP ESTABLISHMENT, 
Tue undersigned would respectfully im 
vite the attention of their friends and the 
public to their extensive stock of HATS 
and CAPS. Concerning this article of coe 
tume, intended to suit the “chief end of 
nan,” no one can be too particular, either 
in the texture of its fabric or in its manufac 
ture. We have therefore spared no pains 
or expenses to furnish this article of dress 
of the richest material and most exquisile 
workmanship, that either foreign or home 
manufacture could prodtice. We intend, if 
possible, to give entire satisfaction to our 
patrons. Our stock, which is very large, 
consists in part of Gentlemen’s Superfine 
Black Beaver and Moleskin Hats, 
with a splendid assortment of Gentlemen's, 


} GOOD 





Youths and Childrens Cloth and Velvet. 


; CAPS of every description, together with 
> complete assortment of Military Fatigue 

Caps and officers Chapeanx of every grade; 
> all of which we offer on the most reasonable 
> terms at our establishment, No. 31 Canal st 
f JOHN ROBERTSON & CO. 


New Orleans, January 1, 1848. 
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Academy for Young Ladies.’ Pension de Demoiseltes. 








































































CONDUCTED BY MRS. GRANET. DIRIGEE PAR MAD. GRANET. 

No. 86, Cugrom Hovusz Srrxer. No. 86, Ruz pz 1a Dovane. 
TERMS—Boarders, above 12 years of age, Conprtions—Pensionnaires, au-dessus de 10 
per Month... ....ceeeseseccesecseees $25 . Ws. cas bs bake e064 ot nee par mois. sen $ 25 
Under 12,years of age....permonth.... 20 { Au-dessous de 10 ans....... par Moise... W 
Washing. .......2...0..permonth.... 5 } PR ar gw de shy Sav cccvcctviesene Oo 
Day Boarders, above and under 10 years of emi-Pensionnaires, au~lessus et au-dessous 
Foe , 21a 3 10 ans... i. csceces sees parmois.... 16 
age, per month........... Niger appr Ve. Externes, anion doe ant eee 10 

, Scholars. ¢ 7e vears of ave r > 5, AU-Ccessus ans. per mois.... 
Day S« — , above 10 years of age, 9 ( Au-dessous de 10 ans..,....parmois.... 8 
_per mont LDecceseeseceseevcsesses . } Au-dessous de ~ ans.......par mois.... 6 
Under 10 years of age....permonth..... 8 a et 10 
Under 8 years of age....per month..... 6 Matis cscs i ce ~ + - et 0 
aes See ae = Desh ou Waibie..::......<.cce..s,. 8 
BI cae ocd ose oe pence ete e ere eeeaesnres { RES ORG. 
Drawing or Dancing.........0cseeee00. 6 Solfewe ....cscccouss 3 
ie PRE ey 3 de PO 2: Le lit une fourni........cs-+ecc, eee 
od and bedding for boarders, once fur- eee re Be : ; 
Bed’ hed He! Li 0 ? Les livres, ardoises et autre fournitures, se 
Books, &c., paid for separately. Boarders » , paicnt separement. J 
pay in advance. : Les pensionnaires paient d’avance. 
; , Nouvelle-Orleans, Dec, 1, 1847. 
New Orleans, Dee. 1, 1847. i irene : : 7 
A. BRONSEMA, | MR, ST. MAUR STUART'S | 
“PRIVATE” 


Stationer, Book- | DANCING AND WALTZING ACADEMY, 
No. 95 St. Charles Sireet, 
sbinder, and Blank- [Between Perdido and Poydras streets, will 
{ open on SATURDAY, 13th November, and 
Book Manufacturer, | continue so during the season, 
Ciass for Misses and Masters, Wednes- 


- 
CER Say 


— } 

| oe | 1 ig « " 

St hale No. 74 CAMP street, | ‘ays and Saturdays, from 3 to 6 P. M. 

ABe 3 ; Private Crasses for Ladies, every morn- 
NEW ORLEANS. { ing, from 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 

; Private Crassrs for Gentlemen, every 
LP Orders thankfully received and promptly | Vem ng, from 6 to 10, 

diated to . Watrzine taught in a few lessons. 








N. B.—As the rooms are fitted up express- 
STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE: ly fora Private Academy, visitors will not be 
ns i admitted during the hours of tuition, (Pa- 
BOOK S TORE rents and Guardians excepted ) 
v 


y 
“9 ~~ 


No. 53 Canal street. F, li., C. 8, & J. 8, KNAPP, 
















Txomas L. Wurre has always on hand DENTAL SURGEONS, 
a large assortment of Books and Stationery.} Corner of Common and St. Charles 
School Books.—An extensive supply of all | streets, opposite the private entrance of the 
kinds carefully selected. St. Charles Hotel. Their operations*are 





Stationery.—Consisting of the most ap-; warranted to be permanent and satisfactory. 
proved kinds, and of every variety—adapted ; Their charges are no higher than those of 
for the use of Counting Rooms and Public , experienced and skilful operators, and can be 
Offices. ‘ seen on a printed card in their room. 

Blank-Books, made of Whatman’s best The success which has attended their op- 
English paper, and of the most approved | erations for several years past, has convinced 
manufacture. ‘ all that have tested them, that they get a full 

Paper and Cards.—Letter, Foolscap, Fo- equivalent for the cheapest; at least, it is 
lio, Post, aud other Papers; Playing and } considered cheaper to pay a trifle more to 
















Plain Cards, all kinds. ? have a tooth saved than to pay a little less 
Annual and Pictorial Works of the most } and have it ruined. 
beautiful description, superbly bound. ; ‘Trrtu extracted without pain, by the pa- 





Cheap Publications, and Books compri- ; tient first inhaling Morton’s Letheon. 

sing the works of the best standard authors; Refer to Dr. Stone, Dr. McCormack, Dr. 
in the various departments of Literature— ; G.W. Campbell, Dr. Wedderburn, Dr. Lu- 
ancient and modern—to be found at the { zenberg, and Dr. Carpenter ; and of Messrs, 


Book Store, 53 Canal street. ‘ Mudge & Wilson of St. Charles Hotel. 
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Medical Department of the Univer- 


sity of Lenisiana, 
Tur Lectures will commence on the third 





Monday. of November, 1847, and continue } 


ionths. 


four 


ogy and Pathology. 
James Jones, M. D., Professor of Practice. 


Warren Stone, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 5 
J. L. Riddell, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. | 
A. H. Cenas, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. ‘ 
Wm. M. Carpenter, M. D., Proiessor of Ma- § 


teria Medica. 


A. J. Wedderburn, M. D., Professor of An- 


atomy. 


Y.R. LeMonnier, M. D., Demonstrator of } 
re ’ } corner of St. Charles and Lafayette Squan 


Anatomy. 


Persons requiring other information will ; 


please address 
A. J. WEDDERBURN. M. D., Dean. 


New Orleans, Dec. 1, 1847. 
ORLEANS HIGH SCHOOL 
Lycee d’Orleans. 
ESPLANADE STREET. 





Tue system of education embraces the | 
Grammar and Literature of the Greek, La- ‘ 
tin, English, French and a languages, } 

1 


History, Rhetoric, Poetry Mythology, Geog- 
raphy, the use of the Globes, Book-Keeping, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry , Surveying, and Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

The price of Board, washing included, 
and tuition in all or any of the branches, is 
twenty dollars per month. The Boarding 
Establishment is under the superintendence 
of a Matron, who gives maternal attention 
to all, but especially to the junior members of 
the School. 


The monthly price for Half-Board is fifteen ; 
dollars. This includes tuition in all or any | 


of the branches. The half-boarders dine 
with the boarders, but take their other meals 
and lodge at home. 

The price for Day-Scholars is as follows: 

3d. Preparatory Class, per month.....$ 6 00 

2d. & Ist. Preparatory, and 4th Regular 

Classes, per month 9 00 
3d., 2d. & Ist. Regular Classes, per 
month 12 

The accounts of Students, whether half- 
boarders or day-scholars, are settled at the 
end of every month. 

All necessary Books and Stationery are 
furnished by parents, or by the Institution, at 
their expense. 

Students can be instructed, at the ex- 

ense of parents, in Drawing, Music, and 
encing. 

New Orleans, Dec. 1, 1847. 


John Harrison, M. D., Professor of Physiol- ; 
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FASHIONABLE HAT STORE, 
Basement, St. Charles Hotel, New Orlear f 


J. BENSON 
HOUSE, SIGN AND ORNAMENTAL 
PAINTER, 
IMITATOR OF WOODS & MARBLES, © 
132 Camp street, opposite Lafayette Square 








B. F. SMITH & O. H. BROCKLEBANK, 
: DENTISTS, i 
May be consulted at their Operating rog 


a! 
Ad 
ies 


Rererences in the city and country ma 
; be had to the following onda who hay 
honored them with their patronage: 
Excellency Governor Johnson; Profe 
W. Stone ; Professor Jones ; Professor 
} rison; Rev. W. A. Scott; Rey. W. R. Nig 
olson ; Hon. B. G. Tibia Drs Scud 
Williams, Worthington a s, of TI 
odauxville and Terrebonne; Nolan Stewa 
Esq., F. D. Conrad, Esq., and Dr. Visinij 
of Baton Rouge ; Judge Butler, Dr. Gorm 
Capt. Mumford, T. Lawson, Esq., of Fel 
ana. Jan. 1, 1848. 


| NEW-ORLEANS STATIONERS 
| WAREHOUSE. 4 
| 





J. B. Steel’s Book, Stationery, Printingg® 


BINDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 14 Camp Street, New-Orleans, 


Books—Comprising the works of the § 

; dard authors in the various departments) 
} Literature, Ancient and Modern. i 
} Cheap Publications—At Publishers’ Pr 
received as soon as issued from the Press 
} School Books—A large supply of all 
; in general use, selected with great care 
the proprietor personally. 

Annuals and Pictorial Works of thet 
’ beautiful description, superbly bound. = 
Stationery—Consisting of the most @ 
proved kinds, adapted to to the use of Cot 
¢ ing-Rooms and Public Offices. : 
; Blank Books, made of Whatman’s 
; English laid Paper, and of the most approw 
‘ manufacture, with recent improvements. ” 
{ Paper and Cards—Letter, Foolscap, F 
Post, and other Papers; Playing a 
| Cards, all kinds. 
| 
; 
i 


Printing and Book-Binding, in all the 
branches, neatly executed. 

Country Merchants are invited 
amine the Stock and Prices, before p 
ing elsewhere. 


New Orleans, Dec. J, 1847. 
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